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Brees ASSOCIATION MEETING AT 
BRIGHTON, 
AUGUST lth to 22nd, 1872. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
B MENT of SCIENCE. 
22, Albemarle-street, London, 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL CRETING vai be held at 
BRIGHTON, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 14. 





t. 
Dr. WILLIAM B, CARPENTER, LL.D. F.RB.S., F.LS., &c. 
Notice to Contributors of Memoirs.—Authors are reminded that, 
under an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance pe ny 
and the days on which they are to be read, are now, as far as possible, 
determin my by Organizing Committees for the —— Sections 9 +4 
the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore necessary, 

r to give an opportunity to the Committees of ree Lemy to the 
—s pee er that each Author should pre spare 8 bstract 
of hie Momets, of a a length suitable for insertion in Ly published 
Transactions of the Association, and that he should send it, together 
with the original Memoir, by book-post, on or before August 1, 
addressed th Pg => 23, Albe- 
marle-street, London For tion be incon- 
venient to the ‘Author that his Paper should be read on any parti =e 
day, he is meee to send information thereof to the Secretaries 

te 
"7 Sformation about local arrangements may be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Local Secretaries, Royal Pavilion, Brighto: 

G. GRIFFITH, M.A, Assistant General Gentian. Harrow. 


HE IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 
MEETING IN GLASGOW, August 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1872. 
Gentlemen desirous of exhibiting Articles of interest in the Iron and 
Steel Trades, or of communicating Papers, are requested to forward 
particulars to the undersigned, from whom ad be obtained Pro- 
grammes of the proceedings and other bortioulars 


ONES, General Secretary. 
Royal Exchange, Middlesbrough. 


OLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. — SPECIAL 
EVENING MEETING.—A MEETING of the Members will be 

held on SATURDAY EVENING, the 13th of July, at the House of 
the Society of Arts, John- et i hi (by permission of the Council 
of the Society), when Mr. CH, 0 thalmic Surgeon at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, will ee ~ weeny ‘entitled, ‘School Life in its 
Influence on Sight.” The Chair “rill be taken at 8 p.m. Members have 
thé privilege of introducing their eae 
JOHN R. O'NEIL, M.A., § tary. 








oat oe SSHAKESPEREAN READINGS. 

ents are now ie made for AUTUMN and 

WINTER READINGS, and Mrs. D; Glyn will Teach Reading 
and Elocution during her leisure from ae gh engagements. Letters 
pa ~~ to Mrs. Dallas-Glyn, care of Mr. Carter, 6, Hanover- 


NTI-WOMAN SUFFRAGE.—“ Does the Bible 
sanction Woman Suffrage ?”—‘‘ The head of the woman is the 

- Sil ie, Lecware or peg ar ome of hg —. b; 
istter , to ME RIGOR ALLAN, 21, n-square, Commerc’ 5 


O LITERARY SOCIETIES and SCHOOLS.— 
Mr. ba W. M. ——, late Lecturer to the Alexandra Palace 
Tontine Company, pared to deliver, in Town or Coantgy. 5 PU- 
LAR LECT RES (with | Tilustrative Readings) on Dickens, keray, 
— em Carlyle, Sydney am a and Theodore Hook.—For 
, address Mr. Jounson, care of Mr. Pearson, Publisher, 15, 
Yorkeatreet, Covent garden. 


WIMBLEDON BORO, SURREY, S.W. 


Head 
Rov, 30m M. BRACKENBURY, “a A., of St. John’s College, 


‘am! 
Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford. 
Assisted by Nine Resident Masters and other Professors. 

The chief aim of this School is to combine the tone and discipline of 
the great schools with especial | means of advancement in “ the aif. 
ferent studies that have been i d into th 
tions for Military, Naval, and Civil Appointments. 

The School, which is limited to one hundred boys, is divided into 
small classes, 80 that each boy receives much attention. individually. 

The Honours obtained during the last ten years include eight; 
qusseeerel Candidates for the competitive examination fer Woolwic 
and ninety for Sandhurst, and ff these six have at different 
obtained the first place on the Lis 

For further particulars apply to - of the Head Masters. 


EFTON HOUSE, WEST DERBY, 
near LIVERPOOL. 




















IRTH.—On the 7th July, at Torin, Italy, 
Mrs. F. M. OLIVERO, née Cunt, of a Son and Heir. 


Ses. EDUCATION N OF BOYS. —The HEAD 
of Geutlemen, being Boye of ability: wao can be teecived af cost ot 
BOARD alone. address Wey. B.A. }., 14, Beaufort-buildings, Strand, 








BACHELOR of ARTS of CAMBRIDGE, who 


A experience in BR prevaring the SONS of NOBLE- 

ME LEMEN for ETON, » - 

Sins. Sand Punic 3 EX. KAMINATI“ 8! wiet ey aet ote 
of July to th d of 

d Preach Address B. i. 9, Lansdowne-street, Brighton. ee 


COLLEGES, PUBLIO and FIRST-CLASS 
Mr. HARLEY, late of the Tera 1 Military College, Sandhurst, and 


formerly Master of the Cambridge School of Art, is at liberty to take 
AWING a PAINTING, 





Address, paid (to the a0 20th Jul Me i 
post e > ’ 
@’Or, Rue des "lielaes, Antwerp. pda otal a is ‘cur 


) PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Gente 

ny years attached toa Bee i vee! to take cha 

ofa LiMi TED N NUMBER of YOUNG for a Tour 

on the CONTINENT cures the fea ah ey 
The Advertiser speaks 8 ow! is to travel, and 
his endeavour would be o ae recreation with instruction. 
Highest references to private friends and to Principals ag Frccettonal 
Ta Bee full particulars apply to Fy Hall, 
eld, 











r VUITION. —An Oxford Undergraduate (Balliol, 


ype First coat, vibes TO READ with a Gentle- 
man, In EDINBURGH, till OCTOBER. Board and Lodging not 





Pi omen by the Misses ACKERLEY. who devote t to 
e Education of a limited auper of YOUNG LADIES, pa = in 
theis Establishment and of Private 
Tuition with the emulation Ay . Select “School. In their cadeavours 
to ensure the proficiency of their Pupils: in every branch of learning, 
the Misses Acker.ey are assisted by the most talented Professors 
from Liver 
SCHOUL will RE-OPEN on WEDNESDAY, August 14th. 











INDIA OFFICE, 25th June, 1872. 


MAP ENGRAVER is WANTED for the Office 
of the Surveyor General of > at ES at Calcutta, $ under- 
take Outline and Writing. The Sala 
for house rent; and the Engraver will be 
Banque’ to serve for five years. He will 
me i overland, to Calcutta. — hapten to be made to 
Cures Marxuam, Esq., C.B., Geographical Department, India 





5 ier HILL ETCHERS are required for Service 

in the Map-Engraving Office of the Surveyor General of — at 
Calcutta. The Salaries are from to . & year, with 601. a year 
allowance for house rent, and a second-class overland ge to Cal- 
cutta. The term of engagement is five years, with the prospect of 
Re-engagement on an increased Salary. —Applications tobe made at the 
Geographical Department of the India Office, to Clement K. Marg- 
Ham, Esq., Assistant-Secretary. 

India Office, 5th July, 1872. 


OUTH SHIELDS PUBLIC FREE LIBRARY. 


WANTED, immediately, a SECRETARY and LIBRARIAN for 
the PUBLIC FREL LLBRARY, established ia South +. He 








BRIGHTON COLLEGE.—Principal, the Rev. G. 
BIGG late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Chure' 
Outeré. 3 The Nex eX TERM will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, ath 


te 
Phe ¢ College is liberally endowed with Scholarships, tenable both at 
the College and at Oxford and Cambridge.—Full —_— may be 
obtained from the Rev. the Secretary, Brighton Co! 


IRTON COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP FOR 

WOMEN.—An Entrance Examination, Ly connexion with which 

a Scholarship will be awarded, will be held CT R.— Forms of 

Fg which must be returned filled up, on a before = si, s 4 

* Raines froma the Hon, Sec., Miss AVILES, 17, Cunningham-place, 
ondon, N.W. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL, Mary-street House, Taunton, 

for the Daughters of Professional Men, Clergymen, and Gentle- 

—_ —The Education given is a thoroughly sound one, and the assist- 

ce of experienced Masters is pans veh in the study | of those branches 

of ptek: which are genera d in the of ladies. 

The real work done is tested > the College of Preceptors and the 

Oxford Local Examinations, and by Examinations carefully conducted 

in the School itself. Inclusive terms do not exeeed 50 Guineas per 

annum.—Full particulars will be forwarded on application tothe Lapy 
Paixcirat. The highest references will be given. 














must be a person of literary taste combined with energy 
and good business ability, and will be expected to exert himself to the 
was to develope the a: vantages of the Library and secure its suc- 
cessful working. Salary to commence at 1201. perannum. Candidates 
must state their age, present and previous vat, and send testi- 
oe as to character and suitability for the — ion. The 
inted will be required not to engage in any other employment. 
\Papplications to be oon to the undersigned on or before the 27th July 


er, 
JOSEPH M. MOORE, Town Clerk. 
South Shields, July 4th, 1872. 


_ ABTISTS, MEDALLISTS, &c. — Desiens 

ME to be STRUCK as a Mamentek 4 of the 

RATIONAL, DEMONSTRATION on the coming to St. UL'S of 

HE AJESTY, on the THANKSGIVING DAY, for ine Necovesy 
of iis va Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Me is HEREBY GIVEN, that the Royal Reception 

the Corporation of London will mot at Suidball, = 
THURSDAY the 5tn of September next, at 1 o'clock, to receive 
Designs and Tenders for the S eeutien of a Medal, to be struck asa 
Memorial of the late National Demonstration on the Visit of Her 
Majesty to the City on the Thanksgiving Day. 

The Designs and Tenders are to be sent, sealed up, and endorsed 
“ Desigas for Medals,” to the Town Clerk’s Office, under Mottoes, with 
the name of the artist in a separate mane, not later than 1 o'clock, 

au THU RSDAY, the 5th of September next. 

“eae particulars may be obtained on application at the Town 
Clerk's Office, Guildhall. 

The Committee do not engage to carry out any = ton of the 
Desigus submitted. WOUDTHORPE. 

Guildhall, all, July 3, 1872. 


IGH.C CLASS PICTUR ES of the British and 

Te Sehools, and a Collection of chain WATER-COLOUR 

DR AWING selected with the greatest care from the Easles of the 

different Artists, always ON VIEW at T. M‘LEAN’S New Gallery, 
47, Haymarket (next door to the Theatre). 


READING ALO U D, PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
&e.— MISS EMILY FAITHFU Lt continues her CLASS 
meen F ng) MONDAY and THURSDAY, 

aily. Miss Faithfull has been most successful in curing 
indistinct arsiowinsion. ay lisping, and in strengthening Pupils 
suffering from weak chests (vide Lancet). Ten Lessons in Class, 1l. 1s.; 
Course of Six Private Lessons, 3. 38. wasetr to Secretary, 50, Nor- 
folk-square, Hyde Park, W. 

















3o'clock. Private 








BPUcarion — —SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN, ian the best past of BRIGHTON. Ram py ms 
more than twenty years. ign G he first 
Professors. Reduced terms poe ‘for Children “SS Clergs ay and 
Professional Men of good family. — For Pros a end erences, 
address R. 8. T., care of Messrs. reacher, North-street, “Drighton. 











ERMANY, HEIDELBERG.—Miss CAPELLE 

ee 5 a few YOUNG LADIES to educate and pres in 

Modern and Music. Professors from the Unive attend. 
Home Comforts: B English Diet. Escort offered. 


ILLA FELSECK, HEIDELBERG. —Dr. InNE 
receives Six Young Gentlemen as BOARD d offers them 

his stance prosecuting their Studies at the e University, or b; 
private Tuition. Special facilities are afforded for acquiring a t oroug 
and practical knowledge of German and French. The House stands 
di Shed in its own extensive grounds, on the Banks of the he Neckar, 
gk Heidelberg. — For terms and furiher particulars inquire of 








ERMAN, LOGIC, MORAL and MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY, POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Dr. HEINEM F.R.GS., who has prepared upwards of 400 
Candidates for the aoe difficult Examinations (viz., the Indian Civil 
Service, the 2nd B.A. a University, = Moral and Mental Tripos, 
Cambridge, the Army, &c.), is now open to make New Engagements. 
At the recent Indian civil Service Examntuation the highest marks 
Were again owes Dr. H.’s German Pupi Special Ladies’ 
Classes. yh FH Colleges. — 21, orthumberland-place, 
Bayswater. 


O LITERARY INSTITUTES, &c. (inTown and 
Country). pe orca on PRINCE BISMARCK. 

Dr. HEINEMANN, F. . is now open to make arrangements to 
deliver a LECTURE my PRINCE BISMARCK. — For r Prospectus 
(which contains a list of — La by him), address Dr. Hzinz- 
MANN, 21, Nor . London. 











NSTROCTION in NATURAL SCIENCE. — 
e Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, F.L.S., F.G 
the Net’ Se. Tripos, Cambridge, and d Lecturer on Bacar at St. Bar- 
tholomew's — al, offers the above, at 17, Colville-terrace West, 
Notting-hill, W 





ng wi 
Address Sigma, care of M Gn t, 1 
—— hte MA, of Mr. Gran Bookseller, 107, Princes- 


ats LECTED CLASSICS. =~ Gentlemen (Adults) 
hing to te, the Study of one 
or LATIN, are invited to a spoly to a Reach hes f mech experien 
whose Books and System of eaching have been reviewed and bighiy 
recommended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other 
great Authorities.—Address Zeta, 2, Ballarat. -terrace, Richmond, 8.W. 


T°. MERCHANTS.—The Advertiser, an English- 
an, 26 years of ace, resident me last f in §) " 4 

tically 7 crane in business, desires D Situation rerith ri = ritile 

i where his } unowledge of Spanish and French would be useful ; 

end has te: pe rs’ general - aS ged ae ie re 

as ten yea! commercial ex ce. —. 

Post-office, West me peners Pre 























RESS.—A Young Gentleman, aged 21, wishes for 

a REPORTERSHIP on an old-established Newspaper. Heisa 

good Descriptive Writer, can take a Verbatim Note, and Transcribe 

quickly. He has had a thoroughly Education, and is well read 

on the Niifferent subjects which would be likely to engage his attention. 
—B.C. Post-Office, Maidstone. 


l.,HE PRESS.—SUB-EDITOR.—The Propristor 

of a Daily Paper will feel me a in recommending to Aes 
prietor, who requires the services of an excellent SUBED TOR, 
a Gentleman who is only x ime cinenges aged, and who can produce the 
highest testimonials. — ewsrarer Propeirtor — Scb- 
Epiror, care of R. F. White, Esq., 33, Fieet-street, London. 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSISTANTS.—WANTED, 

an EFFICIENT CLERK to take the Management of the Con- 

tinental Department in a large Peeing and Publishing Firm. A 

perfect knowledge of French and German Literature indispensable. — 
Address M., Publishers? Cireular Office, 188, Fleet-s street. 


UB-EDITOR WANTED for a Liberal Daily 
free, Would be expected to furnish a Leading Article occa- 
emg pplicants to state qualifications and experience. Regular 
ta Ladin dispensable. —Address Sun-Epitor, Messrs. Robertson & Soott, 
deertisine Agents, Edinburgh. 


W An ANTED, a Gentleman to write a Weekly Lon- 

LETTER, for a Conservative Country Paper. Preference 

will be = one whois a AT and scholarly penman, and who 

ities for writi pie ny 8 upon political, social, and general 

ag iebenenientie ot reports in the London papers, interest being 

the first consideration.—A specimen letter must be sent, with terms, 
C. F., care of Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, Finch- lane, Cornhill. 


HAELU YT SOCIETY, for the PUBLICATION 
of RARE or UNPUBLISHED VOYAGES and TRAVELS. 
Last Work issued ; - 
REPORTS on the DISCOVERY of PERU. Translated and edited, 
re: Notes and an Introduction, by CLEMENTS R. MARK 
Penned for the ya! by Thomas Richerds. 37, Great Queen-strvet, 
London ; of whom P may be 


SSA Y.—25/. is offered fur the best ESSAY on 
* BILLIARDS, as an Amusement for all Classes, specially in 
reference to its use in Clubs, Li jiterary, Mechanics’, and other Insti- 
tutes.”—For conditions, and Messrs. Armitage & Callender’s ~~ 
on above subject, apply to Orme & Sons, Billiard Table Makers, Man- 
chester.—Essays must be posted not later than 3ist July. 


C. STEVENS'S HORTICULTURAL, SCIEN- 

e TIFIC, and NATURAL mistoRy ¢ SALE ROOMS, 38, King- 

street, Covent-garden, London. Established 1760. Sales by Auction 
nearly every day. Catalogues on application. 


























ARM IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE to Let, from 
next Michaelmas. It comprises about 316 acres; 190 in » ie 
126 arable.— For particulars ap) ly to Mr. Linager, Land-agent, 
sham, Preston Brovk, Cheshire. 
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MAURICE MEMORIAL FUND. 


COMMITTEE. 
Dyke Acland, Bart. Vernon Lushington, Esq. 
Allon. (; Rev. Norman M¢ seneed, D.D. 
Barry. acuta, ane 
Brewer. 2 Mas 
Brown. | The Dean of st i _ 3. 
Butler, D.D. | F. C. Penrose, 
Caird. | Sir ieenens 3 Pollock, Bart. 
Dr. Radeii 
Rey. T. sak Rowsel. 
Earl So 
Sir ‘Edward d Strache ey, Bart 
he Rt. Hon. W. Cowper-Temple. 
| Alfred Tennyson, Esq 
| The Rev. the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge: 
| The Rev. Princi; al” Tulloch. 
Professor Tynda. 
The Rey. * thie Master of University 


The Dean of Westminster. 
| The Bishop of Manchester. 
| The Rev. Canon Westcott. 


Right Hon. W. COWPER-TEMPLE, Treasurer. 
yaomes yuonEs 357 
J. LL VIES, 
x MacMiLLaN, 5 
29 and 30, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


Subscriptions may be gets through Mews. Coutts & Co.’s Bank, 
itrand, London, W.C. 


Tne first chest of this Fund will be to provide a Bust of Mr. 
MAURICE, placed in Westminster Abbey; and 1!. from each 
contribution Sur be potied to this object. 

The remainder of the Fund will be invested in the names of Trustees, 
for the benefit of the Working Men’s ogre as it may probably 

called, “ The Maurice College for Working M 

The Trustees will apply it at their peneeen nd the support of the 
Osbes keeping in view the interests of the higher education for the 
sake of which the College was founded. 

The following will be the Trustees of the Fuad :— 

Right Hon. W. Cowper-Temple, The Rev. Canon Barry. 


-P. The Rev. Canon : ee 
The Dean of Westminster. R. B. Litchfield, Esq, 
Thomas Hughes, Esq. M.P. 


Secretaries. 


Rev. J. Li. Davies. 


The following Subscriptions have been promised :— 
Piha of St. David's .. £10 0 0| Hon.C. Howard, M.P... £10 0 
Rev. H. Montagu But- Hon. Percy Wyndham... 0 
Alfred Tennyson, Esq. .- 0 
Hallam Tennyson, Esq. 0 
Kev. Henry Allon 
Rev. Professor Caird_ .. 
Alex. B. McGrigor, Esq. 
. Farrar ae 


aR 


er, D.D. me oa 
Rey. Canon Barry, D.D. 
Charles Darwin, Esa, 

F. - - 25 


erwiny i. Esq. 
air 4 ieee Bart. 
¥. Popes. Esq. 
v. J. Li. a 
Thomas Hug! 
Seems. Lillie ‘Omi 


milan. 
W, Spottiswoode.” 


Prof. Tyndall, F.R.S. 
Professor Clifford, M.A. 
Archbishop of Dublin .. 
Sir E. Strachey, Bart. 
Lord amb ae? 
aster no od University 
Colle; 


| Richa: at Manchester . " 
| Earl So M 
| Rev. © oo ny, esey ° 
| Vernon Lushington, Esq. 
Rev. J. Burrell Curtis .. 
Rey. Harry Jones 
| Rev. J. M. Bennie 
Robert Bowes, Esq. 
George W. Bell, Esq. 
Bishop of Exeter 
Sir Thomas Watson 
0. Rev. EB. A. Abbott 
oe Edwards .. 
0 H. Hutton, Esq. ‘ 
0 Mrs and Miss Duncan.. 
0) Richard Heath, Esq. 


0 


a 


cococoerwooso cof 


er 
Somer 
coomnt; 
~~] 
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tote 


R ns, Esq. 

Rev. John Bdwards 

Henry Farrar, 

Maurice Stammers, Esa. 
v. W. Wayte 


RITISH ASSOCIATION, — MEETING AT 

BRIGHTON.—The BRIGHTON DAILY NEWS has been 

selected by the Local Executive Committee for the Publication of the 
Official Report.—Office, 3, Duke- street, Brighton. 


DUCATION.—ADVERTIS EMEN } TS of an an 
Educati fional | character should be inserted in THE SCHOOL 

xOae? CHRONICLE, the leading organ of Education.—Grant 
., 102, Flectoteeets E.C. she 


EWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES. — Messrs. 

WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the BUILDER and other First- 

Class Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors of News- 

papers. a Periodicals to the unusual facilities their Establishment 

e p f the above class of Work, with regularity 

and ont and in the best style.—Lincoln’s — Steam Printing 
Works, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, London, W.C 


tom 


Amatoiomee a 
= 


Crocco 














O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS 
and PRINTERS.— For immediate DISPOSAL, the COPY- 
RIGHT and PLANT of a well-established Conservative Weekly 
pray ot of large circulation. About 800/. required.— Particulars 
uLpEN, Trade Valuer, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row, 

London, E.C. 


ITERARY.—The Eptiror of a Monthly Serial, 

with considerable leisure time at his disposal, is anxious to 

UNDERTAKE additional LITERARY WORK.—Address Epitor, 
care of Mr. Green, Advertising Agent, 54, Pas Paternoster- -row. 


ONDO LIBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQU ARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Repeorietian, 3l. a year, or 2l., with 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 26: 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Counter: and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 
cation. CAaTALOoGuE, 15s. ; to Members, 102. 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea ne any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
say abe, be of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced 4 
be had, free, on application. —Bootn’s, Cuvurton’s, Hong 
SON %, and Saunpers & Oruey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 

















MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


_— 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for JULY, 
New Edition now ready. —Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
First-Class Subscription, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 


*.* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the 
Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan 
which has given general satisfaction for many years. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF BOOKS 


ARE FORWARDED DAILY FROM Mubin’s SRuec? LIBRARY TO 


FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 


IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY, 
New Edition now ready.— Postage free on application. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 

And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


E DANIELL’S FINE-ART and MISCELLANY 
e CATALOGUE, Part I. for 1872 (Part II. is preparing), con- 
taining a good Collection of Useful and Valuable Books, ebiefly con- 
nected with the Fine Arts, comprising Picture Galleries, Treatises on 
Painting, Drawing, Architecture, &c. ; also Collections - Engravings, 
Etchings, and Portraits, on Sale, at wees moneente prices, by EDWARD 
DANIELL, at 53, Mortimer-street, London, W. 

Catalogues that may still be had: English Historical Portraits, and 
Musical and Dramatic Literature. The Catalogue of English Topo- 
graphy, the few copies that remained having been applied for, it is now 
out 0} 


IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING HISTORICAL WORK, 
Reduced in Price from Six Guineas to Fifty Shillings. 


WILLIAM SIDNEY GIBSON’S HISTORY of 
the Woe ACTRRy founded at TYNEMOUTH, in the DIOCESE 
of DURH 2 vols. royal 4to. half mor. (Roxburgh binding 

The work is apes eyo and the Illustrations omni of 
= sumptuously Illuminated Titles, being fac-simile pages from 
wo important MSs., the Golden Book and the Register of Abbot 

W hethamstede; also, Views of the beautiful Ruius, Fac-similes of 

Charters, Map of the Edifices tempore Queen Elizabeth, &c., anda 

great variety of Initial Letters ; being the same work as published by 

Mr. Pickering in 1846, with the exception of the Initial Letters and 

two or three Plates being uncoloured. 

The following, with many other highly-commendatory criticisms, 
appeared on its first publication 

“During the last three years ‘govern important and costly works 
have appeared on the history of ancient monastic foundations of 

England. The volume before us is the most attractive of these con- 

tributions to English ecclesiastical history.” —Archeological Journal. 

“We cannot, in many respects, express too highly our admiration 
of this magnificent work. It is very handsomely printed, on excellent 
paper, and embellished in a style at once singular and appropriate. 

In the author’s portion of the task, we find reason to approve his 

research, in pursuing his he 3 into all the various ip eo of 

records; his tie division and du 
sideration of his subject ; the dl intelligence whieh has led him 





RITISH MUSEUM PHOTOGRAPHS, 
Published by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, 


FIRST SERIES OF ABOUT 1,000 PLATES, 


12 by 10 inches, representing about 5,000 objects. 


THE First SERIES WILL BE PUBLISHED ON THE 15TH OF 
JULY, DIVIDED INTO SEVEN Parts. 


Ban Photograph is sold separately at 2s., Unmounted. 


y PRE-HISTORIC and ETHNOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES, 
VPS A, Keeper of the: Bhi’ and 
quities and Et ography 
II. EGYPTIAN SERIES. 
Ss 
Seren, Gunteme 8 SeeTa MaDe 
200-317 
III. ASSYRIAN SERIES. ee 
of ee en ren eS ee ent eae See, cee 
IV. GRECIAN SERIES. 
eee A ad aasiatance a Cc. Mewres; ae ~4 ‘nem 
V. ETRUSCAN and ROMAN SERIES. 
Selected with the assistance o c. Sanam, ont Cata- 
logued by S. Bracu ° Plates 
VI. ANTIQUITIES of BRITAIN and | FOREIGN 
MEDLAVAL ART. 
Selected and Catalogued by A. W. Franks Plates 901-046 


VII. SEALS of CORPORATIONS, SOVEREIGNS, 


&e. 


Selected and Catalogued by Waurer pe Grey Birca. 
Plates 951-104) 


W. Franas, M.A. 
ond. Medisnval Anti- 


Plates 1-157 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS BY STEPHEN THOMPSON. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the Objects, which have been 
arranged approximately chronologically, with an Introduction by 
Cuarves Harrison, now ready. The subjects supply evidence of man’s 
advancement from the lowest stage of his history to the latest epoch. 


Specimens and Catalogues of all Booksellers, or of the Publishers, 


W. A. Mansett & Co. 2, PERcy-sTREET, 
RATHBONE-PLACE, W. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few COPIES of 
NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 11. 11s. 6d,, may be had at the reduced 
price of 15s., of T. J. Atuman, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It con- 
tains hand-coloured Plates of :00 different varieties, and is handsomely 
bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 
HU MPHREYS’S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, pub- 
lished at 32. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 25s., of T. J. ALL- 
MAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It contains hand-coloured Plates 
of 800 different varieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret 
cloth, gilt edges. 


HEAP ANCIENT and MODERN BOOKS and 
/ MANUSCRIPTS.—THOMAS BOONE & SON having transferred 
the Lease of their Premises, now offer their remaining Stock of _— 
and Valuable BOOKS ata great Reduction of Price, for Cash. An 
claims against their Firm they request may be furnished without 
delay, as they relinquish the Business at bio next. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


BE DISPOSED OF, a small Collection of 

ANCIENT ARMS and ARMOUR, highly suitable for an 
Entrance Hall. Accumulated by the Owner ‘during the last six years 
of Foreign Travel.—Address E. J. G., Post-Otlice, Nottingham. 


PORTING COPY RIGHTS. —Two valuable ones 
FOR SALE.—Address H. H., 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 

RIGHTS, &c., Valued for Transfer, and Sales effected pri- 

vately, by Mr. Hoxwes, Valuer of Literary broperty y, and Valuer and 
Acccuntant to the Trade, 66a, Paternoster-row. 


ANTED to PURCHASE, some old Artificial 
TEETH. Persons having the above to SELLE can forward 

them by Post, and their value will be sent back per return.— 
Address Mr. E. Brownrne, 5, Chilworth-street, Paddington, London. 























to the investigation of its minuter features; and the el g' an 
finish which pervade his usual style of composition.” 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

**A work which is destined to occupy an honourable place in the 
historical literature of the country.”—Neweasile Journal. 

“This is one of those laborious works which ever and anon appear, 
and which will live and be Castanos when hundreds of others are 
forgotten.”—Literary Gazette 


E. Daniell has constantly on Sale— 
100,000 PORTRAITS of CELEBRATED PER.- 


SONS, alphabetically arranged, including a separate Alphabet 
of Painters, Engravers, &c. 

A VERY EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of 
ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY, conveniently arranged for County 
Illustration, including a separate ‘Alphabet of the History and 
Topography of London. 

A LARGE COLLECTION of ORIGINAL DRAW- 
INGS, by both Ancient and Modern Masters. 

Also, 

ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and WOODCUTS, 

ANCIENT and MODERN. 


*,* Notice.—No Discounts whatever allowed to the Managers of 
Civil Service or Co-operative Depots. 





HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY. 
—Phonography is taught im Class, at 7@. 6d. ; or Private Instruc- 
tion wren, | “45 or by as for 11. 18, the Complete Course of 
Lesso! ls, C a and Public Institutions attended. 
Lo ~ don: 20, Paternoster-rew, E.0. 





TO TOURISTS VISITING PHE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
ATH, the Queen of the West, a beautiful City, 
with beautiful Scenery. 
The GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, 

with every accommodation for Visitors. A magnificent Suite of Baths 
under the same roof, supplied from the far-famed mineral springs. 
Interesting drives to the Cheadar Cliffs, Wells Cathedral, Glastonbury, 
Pee ais Railways in Cr connexion with the finest parts of 





me MISS HAWKESWORTH, Manager. 


APITALISTS and INVESTORS. 
Dividends 5 and 10 to 20 per Cent. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 

The JULY Number ready, 12 pages. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Sharebrokers, 33, Poultry, London. 
Established 1852. Bankers—London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 
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ON VIEW FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY. 
NOTICE. 


HE OLD DUTCH SCHOOL, 
Represented by the Three Masters, 
REMBRANDT, VAN DER HELST, and POTTER. 
ai 3 th Originals, by Mr. 8. ALtmayy, are now on View 
oma ~ " by hey ay at 22, Fleet street, viz. :— , 


Van der Helst’s BANQUET of the CIVIC GUARD. 
Size of canvas, 18 feet by 8 feet. 

Rembrandt's FIVE M rss of the DRAPERS. 
Size of canvas, 9 feet by 

600 Guineas.—3. Paul Potter's YOUNG ae rs Size of canvas, 
1] feet by 8 feet. 

PORTRAIT of POTTER. By Van der Helst. 


Price 
1,000 Guineas.—1l. 


400 Guineas. —2. 


40 Guineas.—4. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO. have bom entrusted with these 
fine Paintings for Exhibition for a short time, and invite public 
inspection of them at the Gallery, 2’, Fleet-strect (opposite Messrs. Low 
& Co.'s place of business). Admission free. Open from 10 to 6 daily. 


*,* The above Paintings are for Sale. 








Sales by Auction 


Law Library of a Country Solicitor, deceased ; and a Portion of 


the Library of a Barrister. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chaneery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), on 
THURSDAY, July 18, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE LAW BOuKs; 
including The Year Books, black letter, 13 vols. folio—The Law Times, 
41 yols.—Law Journal, 43 vols.—Jurist, 26 vols.—Hawkins’s Pleas o! 
the Crown, ie 3 c ‘urwood, 
ancing, 10 vols. —Stephen’s Commentaries, 4 vols.—Austin on Juris- 
rudence, 3 vols.—Ortolan, Instituts de Justinian, 3 vols.—Proudhon, 
raité des Droits, &€. 14 vols. ; and_ other recent Works of Reference 


and Erastios— Repeess in King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Nisi oe | 


and Exchequer — Modern Chancery rts, Admiralty and 
Council Cases—the New Law Reports, ne 1865-6 to 1871—the Old 


rters, &. 
ies To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


Valuable ae of the late Rev. FRED. RUSSELL, Vicar of 
St. Luke's, Newtown, Southampton, 


N ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Plect street end), on 
THURSDAY, July 25, and Four Followin; Rems Wabertay excepted), 
at lo’clock, by order of the Executrix, the VALUABLE and EXT 
SIVE LIBRARY of the late Rev. FREDERICK RUSSELL ; com- 
prisivg, in Foto: Alberti Magni Opera, 21 vols.—Baronii Annales, 
16 vol 
32 vols. —Calmet, Commentaire, 8 vols.—Cardani Upera, 9 vols.—Caryl 
on Job, 2 vuls.—Uocceii Opera, 12 vols.— Duns Scoti Opera, 10 vols.— 
Gualteri Homeliz, 12 vois.—Lapide Commentarii, 10 vols.—Mabillon, 





saurus, 14 vols.—Cotton Mather’s New England— 
—Theophylac ti Opera, 10 vols.—Thesaurus Antiquitatum Italie et 


— 2, 30 vols.—Tostati Upera, 27 vols.—Trommii Concordantiz, 2vols. | 
Thomz Aquinatis Upera, 28 vols.—Arnauld, Euvres, | 


—In Quarto: 
43 vols.—Fabricii Bibliotheca, 14 vols.—Histoire des Ordres Monas- 
tiques, 8 vols.— Longueval, L’ Eglise Gallicane, 18 vols.—Marckii Upera, 
23 yols.—Taylor'’s Plato, Aristotle, &c. 11 vols.—Schmidii Commen- 
tarii, 16 vols.—Waddingi Aunales, 19 vols.—Venema Upera, 24 vols. — 
In Ucravo: Baxter’s Works, 23 vols.—Scriptores Historie Byzantine, 
43 vols.—Brydges’s Restituta, 4 vol — Chalmers’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 32 vols.— Duguet, (Euvres, vols.—Lutheri Upera, 11 vols.— 
Guyon’s Bible, 20 vols. —Hall’s W orks, 1 12 vols —Johnson’s Works and 
Life, 16 vols.—Le Jeune’s Sermons, 1¢ vols. —Lightfoot’s Works, 13 vols. 
—Owen’s Works, 21 vols.—Jer. Taylor’s Works, 15 vols.—Tillotson’s 
Works, 10 vols.—Tytler’s Scotland, 9 vols.—Wilkinson’s Egyptians, 
6 vols.—The Histories of Alison, Grote, Heeren, Hallam, Sharon 
Turner, Lingard, Macaulay. Napier, Mitford, Rollin, and Russell—The 
Poetical and Dramatic Works of Milton, Moore, Southey, Schiller, 
Scott, Shirley, and others— Early Printed Books, including Pet rl 
Martyris Opera, 6 vols. 1564—Musculi Commentarii, 7 vols. 1554— 
Utino Sermones, 1475—Hales, Summa Theologia, 4 vols. 1515—Savon- 
arola Prediche, 1519 — Pellicani Commentarii, 9 vols. 1532— Benedictine 
and other Editions of the Fathers—Monastic and Church Historians 
—Councils—Canon and Ecclesiastical Law—Liturgies—Tracts—Ser- 
mons—Lectures and a eee and Concordances— 
Classics— Philology — Phil 1 ti orks—Music by 
esteemed Composers, &c. The mer hy in excellent condition. 
Catalogues will be forwarded on application. 








| respectful 
at their Great Rooms, King-street, 


2 vols. Bae Aree tone and Jarman’s Convey- | 


Bed Opera, 8 vols.—Bullarium Collectio, Studio Cocquelines, | 


| d, 
Annales, 6 vols.—Manton’s Works, 5 vols. —Martene et Durand, The- | 4 vols.— Wares Ireland, 3 vee 


—Suarez, Opera, 22 vols. | 


Old Family Portraits, the Property of a Baronet, 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that ay —_ SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great 1 Rooms, Kivg-street, St. roe are, on MUNDAY, 

July 22, at 1 o’clock precisely, about FIFTY 7 CTURES, part of a 

Collection receutly removed from a Country Seat, the property of 

a Baronet, including Portraits of the Richmond, Marlborough, Kut- 
iaad. Herbert, Slingsby, and other Families. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Capital Breech-loading Guns and Rifles, by Purdey and other 
Celebrated Makers. 


meses. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully fire notiee that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great R a = ing-street, St. James’s-square,on WEDNESDAY, 
ry 4 wu, recise) e capital BRBECH-LOADING 
DOUBLE GUNS am and PRIPLES. by b ry 4 and ml Soeigeted 
Makers, including a ad = Ceutral Fire 12 Bore Breech- Guns, 
f Muzzle-loading oun, by twit = oore, 
of General Hall, Seosanad 





by Stephen Graut, a 
and a pair of ditto, by Parder, the Property 
late of Six ttom ; also some fine Violoncellos and Violins, b; y 
Straduarius. 

May be viewed two days p ding, and Catal had. 


The Collection of Coins, Medals, and Tokens of the late 
Sir GEORGE CHETWYND, Bart. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
lly give notice that they will SELL by avczio™, 
St. James’s-square, on TUE 
An 30,and Three Following Days, the onpensive and bh: _ 
ae ae ty COLNS, DA TOKENS, 
many Sir GEORGE CHETW WYND, Bart., 
deceased ; comprising Traders’ Tokens of the ogy century, 
vincial Tokens in copper, silver, and gold, the most extensive, com- 
lete, and the finest co! a pages ever ne English Coins and Setaly 








Day, 


edale i in ae nn he A ma nee oe Coins in copper 
and silver, and Coin Cabinets. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Remaining Purtion of the Valuable Library of the late Right 
Rev. ROBERT DALY, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cashel. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILEINGON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary P: nON, and Works Dots ofthe Fine Arts, 
will SELL by Auctio at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C., on MOND AY, July 15, and Two Following Days, at 1 
o'clock » the £ Portion ot the Valuable LIBRARY 
of the late Right’ Rev. ROBERT DALY, D.D., Lord Bishop of Cashel; 
comprising Rare Puritan, Roman C. ‘atholic, and other Divinity— —Penta- 
teuchus, Hebraice, Rolle: a Manuscript on vellum, measuring upwards 
of 700 ft.—Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, edente B. Walton et Castelli Lexi- 
con, 8 vols. fine copy, ruled, in ree extra—Melanchthonis Opera, 
4 vols.—Lutheri Opera, 7 vols. ore ra, 9 vols.—Zwinglii Opera, 
in Haas Os 1 Church History, 3 vols.— 
Bible, printed in 1568, by ugge—Book of Common Prayer, printed 
in 1549, by R. Grafton— Pickering’s Reprint of the Liturgy, 6 vois,— 
Benedictine Editions of the eee | anand vols., and various 
Important Works in all Classes of Lite 
May be viewed two days prior. en el if by post, on receipt of 
two stamps. 


A Small but Choice Collection of Greek, Roman, English, and 
Scotch Coins, the Property of a deceased Collector. 
MESSRS. 

ne SON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
of Literary Pro y and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, W. ‘ellington- -street, 
Strand, W.C., on THUKSDAY, July 18, 1872, at 1 o'clock recisely, 
a small but choice COLLECTION of Greek, Roman, Englicn, and 
Scotch CULNS, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, the property of a deceased 
Collector ; comprising Roman Silver Medallions, mostly desirable for 
workmanship and condition—rare Roman Gold, in brilliaut preserva- 
tions—Contorniate, representing the Circus Maximu $—many very rare 
and interesting Types of Jewish Co; ee British Gold of Dubnovel- 
launos and Cunobelin—fine —— Galtic and English Gold ; the Scotch 
Gold is in very choice state, and the Silver includes, among many 
rarities, one of the best Portrait Testoons extant of Mary; also War 
andother Medals and Decorations—Laskey’s Series of the Napoleon 
als, in Bronze— Wedgw: Medallions of the Cassars—fine Antique 
_——, some in Gold Settings as Rings, Roman Glass Seals, &c. 
May be viewed two duys prior. Catalogues may be had. 














Engravings, a Pictures and ran, of the late 
S.L 


UCAS, Esq 
i ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their a Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on THU RS- 
DAY, July at 1 o'clock at the — COLLECTION of 
WORKS of ART of SAMUEL LUCAS, Esq., eased ; consisting of 
Choice Proof Engravings after Sir J. ne hy rtenmed Cotes, Hopp- 
ner, and Sir P. Lely—Engravings by Anderloni, R. Morghen, Richomme, 
Bervic, and Strange—Autégraphs of Lord Nelson, Mrs. Robinson, 
Marshal Saxe, and Christina of Sweden—a few Water-Colour Drawings 
and Pictures, soning: ille: Ro &c.; also a small COL- 
LECTION of A ‘T and ICTUKES, the property of 
the Rev. HUGH HUTTON, deceased, ey uf Bury St. Edmunds. 

May be view “~ two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


Ancient and Modern Pictures. 


ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfully give notice that Pai will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their G1 Great Rooms, rae es's-square, On SATUR: 
20, at 1 o’cloc sely, a myaluable Assemblage of 
and MODERN PICTURES, ——- the ej of the 
Holy Family. a grand Altar-pieee, by Ludovico Carracci, from Lord 
Northwick’s Gallery—the meneee ¢ of the Holy Family, with Sai Saints, a 
grand Work of Palma Vecchio, exhibited at the British Institution in 
1350—the Garden of Love, by Rubens—the Disgrace of Haman, a very 
fine Work of G. Lairresse—Post Haste, a capital Work ~ ae Branwhite 
—a Stag Hunt, a grand Work of Snyders, and ‘Works of 
Pockhuyeen Giordano Murillo 
Bellucci Guido Netscher 
Berchem F. Hals 2, 
Breemborg Hondekoeter 
De Heem Jansens 
De Witte 
‘urini 
. Rannock Moor, a splendid wa of Outer Fielding, in water 


co 
ling, and Catal had. 





Van Bloemen 
Van der Meer 
Van der Meulin 





May be viewed two days p 








The English Portion of the Collection of Porcelain formed by 
GEORGE WILLIAM BALLER, Esyq., of Clifton. 
MESSRS, 


git WILKINSON & HODGE, Auctioneers 
Property and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C., on MOND July 22, and Two Following Days, at i o'clock 
prscicely the ENGLISH PORTION. of the COLLECTION of POR, 
ALN formed during the past twenty years by GEO ORG E WIL- 
LIAM BALLER, Esq., from his Anglesea-place, 
Cliften, Bristol. It comprises beautiful and important examples 
of most of the old manufactories, now so difficult of attainment, 
nd is especial! — h in works i ee Bristol, Caan. Derby, 
Swansea, and reester. The lat d ny les of 
Handcock’s transfer printed Decorations, including Portraits of “ 
King of Prussia, Marquis of Granby. 
Rural Scenes—a few ex: epee. of Tpatte rsea Bbamels, ‘includi H 
Plaque, with the rare full jonnth Portrait of the King of Prussia, with 
a Battle in the Background, Se 1757 also ney exceeding interesting 
Collection of Uld- English ww n Eli than J with 




















gw 
land Lambe: iso a arqueterie Bookcase, 
= a ay oad of Et RY. in each “of the decorated panels— Leather 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues had; if by post, on 
receipt of four stamps. 


Books in the various Branches of Literature. 
— PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
eye at their House, 47, Leicester-square 
MoNDaY. July 1 "and Two Followin ne ae at lla COL LES 
TION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS various —— pe f 
Literature, including the Library of 





Fine Books of Prints, dc., including the Library of the late 
J. F. BACON, Esq. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


at Se COLLECTION of 
nd Decora- 


OTION, at their House, 47, Lei 
ae and Followi: 


speare 
3 vols. =rne Statford Bg A Ben — Panthéon os 


Prenpaions au XIX, Sidele, 13 v "Art pour Tous, Ene. 
eS VArt et Decoratif, 10 vols. —paly, Motifs H Tstoriaues d’ Are thestare 


ie « ‘ols, — engarapile de 

r Hotel de Pile de Lyon -Gailhabaud, Darehiceoture d du Veau XVII. 

siécle, 4 vols.—Sauvageot, Palais de Fontainebleau, 2 vols. ~Viollet- 4 
Due, Peintures Mornles —Usiliat, Parallele des Maisons de 
2 vols.—Adams, Sculptures Gothiques, 2 vols.—Les Arts Somptuaires, 
4 vols. in 3—Bety, La Renaissance Monumentale en France—Billi 
Baronial Antiquities of Scotland, 4 vols.—Calliat et Lance, Encye ~ 
pédie d’Architecture, 12 vols. —Labart rte, Histoire des Arts emt ig 
6 vols.—Revue Générale de l’Architecture, 27 vols.—Armengau 
Génie Industriel, .40 vols.—Dictiounaire Raisonn® de l’Are iteeture 
Frangaise du Xf. au XVI. Siécle, 8 vols.—Herculanum et Pompéi, 
8 vols.—Scott’s W averley a els, the *‘ Abbotsford Edition,” 12 vols.— 
Knight's Pictorial Edition of Shakspere, 8 vols.— Books Llustrated by 
T. and J. Bewick, 

Catalogues on receipt of Two Stamps. 


Music and Musical Inatre: mente—July Sale. 
Mac PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


a AU SION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 

AY, July 25, and Following Day, at 1, the MUSICAL 
TiBRS ARIES of the late F. W. 3, Esq., of Woodford, rf of the 
late RICHARD UNDERWOOD, Esq., of Hereford; 
numerous Works on the History and T neory of Music— ‘a ry Bet 0} 
Handel's Works, Arnold’s Edition, in 41 vols.—Instrumental Concerted 
Music, &c.; also Musi Instruments—Pianofortes— Harmoniums— 
Self-acting and other OUrgans—Valuable Violins and Violoncellos—Wind 
Instruments, &c. 
inst * Consignments for this Sale should be sent not later than the 15th 











410, Oxford-street, near Soho Bazaar, 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY nae ye July 16 and 17, at 12 o’clock 
ay 


ONES & BONHAM have received instructions 

from Mons. 100 IS STERN, of Altona, to SELL by AUCTION. 
at their Rooms, on the above Days. e choice C ollection of Old FRENC H 
and ENGLIS H PURNITURE Cabinets, » 
Commodes, Tables, Chairs, &c. Old Dresden Groups, Figures, and 
Vases —Sevrés China Ornaments, Cups and Saucers—Old English, 
Worcester, Vienna, Wedgwood, Oriental, and Chelsea China—Dinner, 
Tea, and Coffee Services— Bronze and Ormolu Clocks—Japanese Vases— 
30 very fine old Brass Dishes—Nilver Mounted and Ivory Tankards— 
Bijouterie—Enamelled and Gold Watches—Decorations in Silk for a 
Saloon, Hall, and Windows—fine old Tapestry ; and a large Assemblage 
of Miscellaneous Curiosities. 

= view Monday and Tuesday next, and Catalogues forwarded by 

post 











us QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 265, will be 
published on MONDAY, July 1th. 


Contents. 
. PILGRIMAGES to the SHRINES of ENGLAND. 
II. The REIGN of TERROR and ITS SECRET POLICE. 
IIL. Mr. JOHN STUART MILL and HIS SCHOOL. 
IV, ITALIAN PAINTING. 
V. REVISION of the BIBLE. 
VI. THE STUARTS. 


VII. ENGLAND ond FRANCE: their CUSTOMS, MANNERS, 
and MURALITY. 


VIIL. bt Paritive EXAMINATION and the CIViL SER- 
CE. 


IX. PRIESTS, PARLIAMENTS, and ELECTORS. 
John Murray, Albemarle- street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCLXXVII. 
July, will be published on W EDNESDAY NEXT. 
Contente. 
I. The COMPLETE WORKS of BISHOP BERKELEY. 
IL. The STUARTS at ST. GERMAINS. 
ILI. HELPS’ THOUGHTS upon GOVERNMENT. 
IV. The POPES and the ITALIAN HU MANISTS. 
V. The SOUTHERN STATES SINCE the WAR. 
VI. MEMOIRS of the MARQUIS of POMBAL. 
VII. RESEARCHES on LIFE and DISEASE. 
VIII. REFORM in JAPAN. 
IX. The BENNETT JUDGMENT. 
London: Longmans and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





Now ready, price 68. 
yas Sate QUART SRLY REVIEW, 
No, CXI. for JULY 
Contents. 
I. WILLIAM of OCCAM. 
II. WIT and HUMOUR. 
III, OUR COAL SUPPLY. 
IV. MARCO POLO. 
V. An ECCLESIASTICAL TOURNAMENT in EDINBURGH. 
VI. The AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS’ STRIKE. 
VII. PRUSSIAN INFLUENCE on GERMAN LITERATURE. 
VIII. RESULTS of DISESTABLISHMENT in IRELAND. 
IX. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 





Russell-square ; comprising History, Biograp! = Voyages and thea 
Natural oe , Botany, Mineralogy, Theology and Classics, Medicine, 
Surgery, Ch ib and t he Drama, Scarce Works on English 
and Seuteioh lao, St ecEraphy. Sele Catalogues, Periodical Literature, 
&e. jogues on receipt of two stamps. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


‘THE First NINE CHAPTERS are now issued of an ORIGINAL 


NOVEL, entitled, 


‘A WOMAN'S 


VENCEANCE,’ 


By the AUTHOR of ‘CECIL’S TRYST.’ 








HE JOURNAL of the ANTHROPULOGICAL 
INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, No. 4, 
APRIL, 1872, now ready, price 48. illustrated. 
Contents : — Hereditary EOE of Endowments, by George 
arris, V.P.— Characters of the Wallons, by Drs. Charnock and 
Blake—Strictures on Bo by H. H. Howorth—The Hamah 
Stones (illustrated', by Capt. R. F. Burton—Descriptions of Human 
Remains from Syria, by Dr. o— Blake—Race Characteristics as 
related to Civilization, by J. G. Avery—Comparative Lougevity, by 
George Harris, ¥.P¥.— Physical Condition of Centenarians, by Sir 
Duncan Gibb, Bart., M.D.—Objects from the Crag simulatiag Humana 
Workmanship, by E. Charlesworth, &. ; with Anthropological Mis- 
cellanea 
London: Triibner & Co. Paternoster-row. 


GUILDFORD CA STLE and STEPNEY 
x CHU RCH.—See THE BUIL DER of THIS WEBK (4, or by 
post, 4id.) fur Deseriptions—View of Emanuel Charch, Clif ton— View 
of bo Buildings, Paderborn—The Collections in Bethual-green— 
Individuality in W orkmen ; ; and other Papers on Social, Sanitary, and 
Art matters.—1, York-street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 
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Now ready, Vol. I. New Series, price 7s. 6d. 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. F. AINSWORTH, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &e. 

Containing the First Three Books of Boscobel : a Tale of the Year 
1651, by W. Harrison Ainsworth, illustrated — The Garden and the 
Spring. from the Persian—The Euphrates Valley Railway, with a Map 
—Stray Thoughts and Short Esssys—Dramatic Reviews—Notices of 
the Month—and numerous Tales, Stories, and Sketches of Society, 


mi The unique ‘ Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine.’ 
on le Daily Albion. 
“ The best shilling magazine extant. ”"—Chatham Observer. 
“ One of the best of the shilling magazines.’ 
Paisley and Renfrewshire Gazette. 
London : Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street ; and at all Bookstalls 
and Railway Stations. 





Now ready, price 5a. 


—J OUBNAL of | of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY, for 
JUNE, 1872. Vol. XXXV. Part II. 


Contenta. 
1. HAMMOND CHUBR, B.A.—The Bank Act and the Crisis of 1866. 
2. STEPHEN BOURN E—The Official Trade and Navigation Statistics. 
3. JOHN GLOVER—Tonnage Statistics of the Decade 1860—70. 
MISCELLANEA, and Periodical Returns, &c. 
London : Edward Stanford, Charing Cross, s .W. 


Now sendy, ‘peloe 208. 


J OURNAL of thee ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. Vol. XLI. Edited by Mr. H. W. BATES, Assistant- 


Contents. 
yward’s Explorations in bo Gfiett and Yassin. (Map.) 
phy of the Bed of the Atlantic and Indian Oceans and Medi- 
— Diagrams.) 


Ha: 
Sxenese. Capt. Sherard Osborn, R N. 
3. Patagonia. Commander Musters, R.N. ( 
4. Kaieteur ¥ Waterfall, British Guiana. C. B. Brown. (Map. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


—— Exploration between the Limpopo and the i Dr. 


(Map. 
. The ne Mirza’ Exploration from Caubul to Kashgar. Major Mont- 
ap 
Landfall of Columbus. R. H. Major. (Maps) 
Journey into the Interior 4 — Arabia. Capt. S. B. Miles 
and Werner Munzinger. ap.) 
5 bar Himalayan Valleys: iene v0, Lahou), and Spiti. Captain 
. Harcourt. (Map. 
10. pints to South-Western China. Major E. B. Sladen. (Map.) 
iL. a & yg gy of the Tribes which formed the Empire of 
t neas. ©. R. rkham. (Plan.) 
12. Principality of Rereteion General Abra mof. 
13. Trip across the Patkoi Range. H. L. coe. 
14. Formation of Fjords and Cafions. Dr. R. 
15. Expedition from West Australia to Ryelnide” s ‘Forrest. (Map.) 
16. Observations for Sine Positiens, &c. on Journey to Yarkand. 
R. wand W. 
#,% Fallows may obtain ea Copies on application at the Offices of 
the’ Society, 1, Savile-row, W. 
John Murray, Albemarle- ~street. 


EATH WARRANT of CHARLES the FIRST. 
Another Historic Doubt.—See NOTES and QUERIES of 
July 6 and 13, price 4d.; free by post, 4.d. 
W. G. Smith, 43, Wellington. street, Strand ; and ail Bovksellers and 
Newsmen. 


a 








THE ANTIQUARY (No. 32, Vol. Tl. ): a Fort- 
nightly medium of intercommanication for Antiquaries, Arche- 

Price 2d. ; by post, 2_d. 
aniall Reweag=nte. 





ologiate. Numismatists, Virt uosi, and others. 
E. W. Allen, 11, Ave Maria-lane, E C. ; 
Recently published, price 10s. 6d. 
KETCHES of ARTISTIC FURNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Just published, medium 8vo. cloth, illustrated bya Steel Portrait, 
Lithographs, and numerous Word Engravings, including many 
accurate Illustrations of Cornwall, its Mines and Mining Ma- 
chinery, Vol. I., 21s. 
HE LIFE of RICHARD TREVITHICK, 
Inventor o’ the High-pre-sure Steam- Engine. 
By FRANCIS TREVITHICK, C.E, 
(Vol. II. is in the p:ese, and will be ready in Angust next.) 
Londen : E. & F. N. Spon, 43, Charing Cross ; New York, 446, Broome- 
stree! 











In cloth gilt, 28. bd. 5 3 at stitched, 1s. 6d. 
HE DAY of DAYS: a Poem on the National 
Thanksgiving ; and Minor Poems. By the Rey. C. F. WATKINS, 
Vicar of Brixworth. 
London: William Macintosh, 24, Paternos ter-row. 


This day, price 2s. crown 8vo. cloth, 
BSERVATIONS on SEA-SICKNESS, and on 
me f of the meee of Preventing it. By Sir JAMES ALDER- 
London : rebert Hardwicke, 19?, » Picea lilly. 


SON, 





Now ready, in 1 vol. Svo. price 12s. 


A N EXPOSITION of the LAWS of MARRIAGE 
4 and DIVORCE: with the Method of Procedure in each kind of 
Suit. By ERNST BROWNING, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 


t-Law. 
‘William Bideway, 169, Piccadilly; and Stevens & Haynes, Bell- 
yard, Temple 


THE PUBLISHING COMPAN NY’S 3 
NEW WORKS. 


(LIMITED) 





NEW WORK ON RUSSIA. 


VAN at HOME;; or, Pictures of Russian Life. 
Ty HERBEKT BARKY, Author of * Russia in 1870,’ &c. With 
Lumerous Vriginal Lilustrations. Demy 8vo. 158. 
See Atheneum Review, April 27. 


NEW POEM, bY MR. MORTIMER COLLINS. 
HE BRITISH PIRDS: a Communication from 


the * Ghost of Aristophanes.’ Post 4to. pp. 76, price 5s. 
NEW STORY OF COLONIAL LIFE. 
Ready this day, in crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 


TREASURES LOST and FOUND: a Story of 

Life in Tavmania, Ry a TASMANIAN LADY. 

Full of lively and accurate descriptions of Colonial life—home life 
ia the Colony being, for probably the first time, described from the 
point of view of a hichly educated lady, whose own home is there. 

London: The P.blishing Company (Limited), 7, Quality - 
Chancery lane, W.c, 


court, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


RRR nnn 


NOTICE.—Now es . New and Important Book of Travels, by Capt. BURTON, F.R.G.S., and 


. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G. a. &c., entitled, 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘ Hamah Stones,” 


&c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminons, 


descriptions of the various sites visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there 
by them.”—Atheneum. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of , The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an His- 
ANJOU. By Mrs. HOOKHAM. In? vols. ~“ Se torical Narrative. By Mrs. ST. JOHN. In 1 vol. svo. 
(Ready this day. 


“Let Mrs. Hookham’s history be as largely circulated as possible, 
“*Her style, too, is thoroughly lively and pictuzesque, and there ig 


and earnestly read in every home.”— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 
* The collection of the materia's has evidently been a laborious task; “ . P ~ 

a dramatic animation about ber relation of events which makes the 

book very pleasant reading.” — Examiner. 


the composition is careful and conscientious throughout, and it con- 
tains a great deal that is valuable and highly interesting 
Pali Mull Gazette. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald), A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 
JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French The RETENTION of INDIA. By Alexander 
Criminal Law. By HENRY SPICER. In1l *>. Giedes HALLIDAY, In 1 vol. [Ready this day. 
The IDOL in HOREB. Evidence that the 
UNDER the SUN. By George Augustus Golden Image at Mount Sinai wasa Cone and nota Calf. With 


: ’ 4 beard Three Appendices. By CHARLES T. BEKE, Ph.D. 
SALA, Author of ‘My Diary in America,’ &c. Tacoma tae den *,* In this work the author points out the true position of the 
eady th 5 


Sources of the Nile, as now determined by Dr. Livingstone. 
BARON GAMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some 
time Governor of Barataria. A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 
The VICARS DAUGHTER: a New Story. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighbow hood,’ ‘The Seaboard Parish,’ &c. 
MR. EDMUND YATES’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Ralph the Heir,’ ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ &c. [Now ready. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact 


Story. In 3 vols. Leow ready. 
“The story is full of life and animation, and is one of the most satisfactory that has appeared for some time. 


PUPPETS DALLYING. yew 


By Arthur Lillie, Author 
of ‘The King of Topsy-Turvy,’ ‘Out of the Meshes,’ &c 


8 vols. 
NDER WHICH KING. By B. W. Johnston,, SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of 
M.P. In1 vol. (Now ready. 


“No Appeal.’ In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
UNDER the RED DRAGON. By James WoT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel. 


GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘ Only any Ensign,’ &c. In 3 vols. [Now ready. 


ow ready. 
LOYAL: a New Novel. A FATAL SACRIFICE: a New Novel. In 


1 vol. {Now ready. 


COMING HOME to ROOST. By Gerald Grant. In 


3 vols. [Now ready. 
‘“We have dwelt on the excellencies of this novel long enough, and must, in justice to the author, leave some merits for the 
reader to discover for himself. That the search will be amply rewarded we ‘confidently believe, for, besides possessing general 
excellence, the book is full of passages sufticient of themselves to ensure it popularity.” — Atheneum. 


'NDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of ‘Desperate Remedies,’ &c. In 2 vols. [Now ready. 


“for light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in the 
earlier and best pages of George Eliot.” —Standard. 

‘‘In his new novel the author has worked principally that vein of his genius which yields the best produce....It is not 
every one who can produce out of such simple materials a story that shall induce us to give up valuable time in order to see 
the marriage fairly accomplished.”—Atheneum. 


MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author 


of ‘The Sapphire Cross,’&c. In 1 vol. fancy cloth binding, price 
10s. €d. [Ready this day. 


Author 


[Nearly ready. 


In 3 vols. 
(Ready this day. 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. 


In 1 vol. (Ready this day. 


Now Ready, at every Railway Stall and at every Bookseller’s in the Kingdom, 1 vol. price 2s. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


ANTEROS. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ 


‘Sword and Gown,’ &c, d 
Also, Now Ready, uniformly bound in filustrat.d Wrappers, 


PAPERS HUMOROUS and PATHETIC. | GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CAMPAIGN 1870-1. 
The OPERATIONS of the SOUTH ARMY, in JANUARY and 


FEBRUARY, 1871. By Count WARTENSLEBEN, of the Prussian General Staff. Translated by Colonel WRIGHT. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps, 6s. [This day. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS:—1. STEPHEN 


LANGTON. By C. EDMUND MAURICE. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


. . >] . 

CHANGE of AIR and SCENE: a Physician’s Hints about Doctors, 
Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excursions for Health, in the Pyrenees, and amongst the Watering-places 
of France (inland and seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. By Dr. ALPHONSE DONNE. Large 
post Svo. extra cloth gilt, 9s. (This dey. 


HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. By William Gifford 
PALGRAVE, Author of ‘Travels in Certral Arabia,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. [At all Libraries. 


“ Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents: the young will take to it for its love portions, the older for its descriptions, 
some in this day for its Arab philosophy.”—Ath 
“The cardinal merit of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite simplicity and purity of the love portion. There is 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Se 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of 


a NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER. By JOHN FURLEY. 2 vols. 
(This day. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major 


WILLIAM MORRISON BELL. 2 vols, demy 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations and Maps. Price 3vs. (This day. 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, 


the Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizli- 





a positive fragrance as of newly-mown hay about it, as compared with the artificially perfumed passions which are 
to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel writers in their endless volumes.” —Observer. 


SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By the late Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Crown 8vo, extra cloth gilt, 9s. [Second Edition, this day, at all Libraries. 
** The book is full of Hawthorne's most characteristic writing.” —Atheneum. 


CORRESPONDENCE and CONVERSATIONS of ALEXIS DE 


TOCQUEVILLE with NASSAU W. SENIOR, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by Mrs, SIMPSON. 2 vols. large post 
Svo. 21s. (Just published. 


An ESSAY on the CULTURE of the OBSERVING POWERS of 


CHILDREN, especially in connexion with the Study of Botany. By ELIZA A. YOUMANS, of New York, Author 
of ‘A First Bouk of Botany.’ Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by JOSEPH PAYNE, Fellow of the College of 
Preceptors, Author of ‘ Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Just published. . 


The LEGENDS of 8ST. PATRICK. By Aubrey De Vere. Crown 


&vo. 5s. [This day. 


NOTES on SOME PICTURES in the ROYAL ACADEMY. By 


an ART CRITIC. Demy Svo. sewed, 6d. [This day. 


JOSIANNES OLAF. By Elizabeth de Wille. Translated by F. E. 


BUNNETT. Part I. now ready, price 1s, 


FREDK. W. ROBERTSON, OF BRIGHTON. 
LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. Edited 


by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A., Hon. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Cheaper Edition, corte ae Gs. 


is day. 
LIBRARY EDITION of the same. Demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 12s. [Next week, 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the 


CORINTHIANS. New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown 8vo. 5s. (Ready. 


SERMONS PREACHED at BRIGHTON. New and Cheaper Edi- 


tion. Series I.—IV. Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


TWO NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story of 1871. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 


GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, Author of ‘Mea Culpa.’ 


2 vols. crown S8vo. (Just published. 
“Racy and lively.” —Athenceum, 


“Very brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour. The charm of the story is its freshness, vigour, and dash. 
At times, indeed, the fun becomes almost rollicking, with much about it of the happy audacity of Lever.... And the two volumes 
bristle with little, keen, sharp sayings....4 As pleasant and readable a novel as we have seen this season.” —Examiner. 


THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 
A SERIES OF APPROVED NOVELS. 
Each complete in One Volume, crown Syo. handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 


LOBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. With a Frontispiece by 


Hennessy. (Ready. 


With a Frontispiece. 


[Ready. 


KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 


HENRY 8S. KING & CO. 65, CORNHILL. 





t-Pasha. Demy 8vo. price l4e. 


UP in the NORTH. Notes of a 


Journey from London to Lulea and into Lapland. Crown &vo. 
with a Map and Illustration, price 8e. 


TRY CRACOW and the CARPA- 


THIANS. By Captain HUTCHINSON, R.A. F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘Try Lapland.’ Crown syo. with Illustrations and a Map, 
Price 88. 


TRY LAPLAND: a Fresh Field for 


Summer Tourists. With Illustrations and Map. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. price 68. 


CONCERNING JOHN’S INDIAN 


AFFAIRS. By ROBERT H. ELLIOT. 6yo. price 9s. 


RABIES and HYDROPHOBIA. By 


GEORGE FLEMING, F.R.G.S., &. Demy 8yo. with Lilustra- 
tions, price 15s. (This day. 


THE ELEVENTH EDITION OF 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


By JOHN FORSTER. Vol. I. 1812—1842. Demy 8vo. with Por 
traits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 





NEW NOVELS. 
SATANELLA: a Story of Punchestown. 


By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 2 vols. with Illustrations. 


The WICKED WOODS of TOBE- 


REEVIL. By Miss MULHOLLAND. 2 vols, [This day. 


THREE to ONE; or, some Passages 


out of the Life of Amicia Lady Sweetapple. By GEURGE 
WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L., Author of ‘Annals of an Eventful 
Life.’ 3 vols. 


A PASSION in TATTERS. By Annie 


THOMAS. 3 yols. 


GREVILLE LANDON. By Pierre 


LISLE. 3 vols. [This day. 


MABEL HERON. By Edward Peacock. 


3 vols, 


Cuapman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


BE Pa 
THE NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
WOMAN'S WRONG. 


By Mrs. EILOART, Author of *The Curate’s Discipline.’ 


THROWN TOGETHER. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘ Misunderstood.’ 


IN a GLASS DARKLY. 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU, Author of ‘ Uncle Silas.’ 


HENCE THESE TEARS. 


** A racy, dramatic tale.”—JUustrated Review. 
“ Full of stirring incident.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“ A sparkling, agreeable story.”—Nonconformist. 


MICHAEL TRESIDDER: 


A Cornish Tale. 
On the 24th inst. will be published, 
Mr. Thomas A. Trollope’s New Novel, 


The STILWINCHES of COMBE 
MAVIS. 


BOOKS to TAKE to the SEASIDE. 
_—— 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Price 6s. each. 


OUGHT WE to VISIT HER? By Mrs. 


EDWARDES. [Ready this day. 


LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD. [Ready this day. 
EAST LYNNE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
The CHANNINGS. By the Author of ‘ East 


Lynne.’ 


Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. By 


the same Author. 


The INITIALS. By the Author of ‘Quits,’ 


* At Odds,’ &. 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. By the 


Author of ‘ Red as a Rose is She.’ 
BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. By the Author 


of ‘Cometh up as a Flower.’ 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 to ’55. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the Author 


of * East Lynne.’ 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE CLERKS. 
TOO STRANGE NOT to be TRUE. By 


LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 
QUITS. By the Author of ‘Initials.’ 
Miss AUSTEN’S SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 
—— EMMA. 
— PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 
——— MANSFIELD PARK. 
— NORTHANGER ABBEY and PER- 


SUASION. 
———— LADY SUSAN. 
Mrs. GERALD’S NIECE. By the Hon. Lady 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


LADY-BIRD. By the same Author. 





RicHarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishersin Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


———@~——— 


RECOLLECTIONS of SOCIETY in 


FRANCE and ENGLAND. By LADY CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
2 vols. 21s. 

Among numerous other distinguished persons referred to in this 
work are: — Louis XIV., Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII., the 
Duchesse D’Angouléme, Napoleon I., the Empress Josephine, Queen 
Hortense, Charles X., Louis Philippe, the Duke and Duchess de 
Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King Fre- 
deric William, Prince Tallieyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, 
Soult, Fouché, the Polignacs. Talma, Napoleon Lil., the Empress 
Eugenie, the Duc de Morny, Count D’Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV., 
Queen Caroline, Prince Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of 
York, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. 
Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Siddons, the Kembles, Mrs. 
Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mdile. Mars, Madame Catalani, the Countess 
Guiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &c. 


HISTORY of WILLIAM PENN, 


Founder of Pennsylvania. By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. A 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION, REWRITTEN. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 
with Portrait, 12s. 

“Mr. Dixon’s ‘ William Penn’ is, perhaps, the best of his books. He 
has now revised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. 
It is now offered in a sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon’s 
recent books, to a@ new generation of readers, who will thank Mr. 
Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of one of the worthies 
of England.” — Examiner. 

*** William Penn’ is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, 
and epigrammatic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and 
moderate and accurate in statement, it is a model of what a biography 
ought to be.”—Sunday Times. 


MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis 

FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 
_ ** Modern Turkey,’ by J. Lewis Farley, is from a writer long fami- 
liar with the country, and whose experience encourages a sanguine 
view of its future, alike as regards social, political, and industrial 
advancement.”— Times. 

**Mr. Farley hasa good deal of interesting information to communi- 
cate in regard to modern Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it 
briefly, clearly, and in an agreeable style.”—Saturday Review. 

“*Mr. Farley is to be praised for the admirable manner in which he 


has marshalled his facts and arranged his matter. His style too is 


lucid and agreeable.”— Examiner. 
The SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth 
1 vol. 8vo. 158. 


DIXON. THIRD EDITION. 
*“*Turn where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the 
same lavish wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the 
same general glow upon the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as 
@ country, yet there is freshness in Mr. Dixon’s subjects. We assent 
entirely to the parable of his preface.”— Times. 


SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. By 
LORD WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 2 vols. 2is. 

“A thoroughly entertaining werk. It will amuse sportsmen, fox- 

hunters, fishermen, turfites, cricketers, whist-players, and littérateurs, 


each in their different ways.”"—Hxaminer. 
PRAIRIE FARMS and PRAIRIE 


FOLK. By PARKER GILLMORE (“ Ubique”). 
8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
FIRST in the FIELD. By the Author 


of ‘RECOMMENDED to MERCY,’ &. 3 vols. 
** A novel of considerable ability....The plot is full of strong situ- 
ations. The characters are distinct, and not unnatural.”— Atheneum. 
“We cordially recommend this work for general perusal. The 
characters are strongly drawn, the incidents well developed and 
diversified.” — Messenger. 


OFF PARADE. By Stephen J. Mac- 


KENNA, late 28th Regiment. 3 vols. 


The LOST BRIDE. By Lady Chatterton. 


“ This book is pleasant reading, and ought to satisfy many tastes.” 


Examiner. 
LIL. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 


‘** A very readable novel. There is much that is interesting in the 
history of ‘ Lil.’ ”»—Zzaminer. . 

“ This story is well told. The interest never flags, but fascinates the 
reader from the very first page to the last.”—Court Journal. 

*** Lil’ has many of the qualities of a good novel. The story has the 
merit of being animated, and well calculated to keep the interest of 
the reader alive.”—Graphic. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. By Mrs. Cashel 
HOEY. 3 vols. 
“ A very pleasant and lively novel.”—Spectator. 
* A most agreeable book.”—Examiner. 
**A most admirable novel.”—John Bull. . or 
“‘Astory of remarkable ability. We much mistake if it does not 
become one of the most popular novels of the season.” — Graphic. 


OMBRA. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 
* CHRONICLES of CARLINGFORD,’ &. 3 vols. 
“ A delightful book. The interest is admirably sustained.”—Post. 


The QUEEN of the REGIMENT. By 
KATHARINE KING. 3 vols. 
“A charming, fresh, cheery novel.”—Spectator. 


GOLDEN KEYS. 3 vols. 


** Golden Keys’ will find a wide circle of readers. 
many decided merits, and a bold healthiness of style and tone. 
interest is admirably sustained to the last.”—Standard. 


JANET’S CHOICE. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘ Maggie's Secret,’ &c. 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of HANNAH. By 
the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ Forming the New Volume of 
HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 53. bound 
and Illustrated. 

* A powerful novel of domestic life.”—Daily News. 
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LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and 


ISLANDS. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Small 8vo. 
(Neat week. 


SEEN and HEARD. By the Author 


of ‘Occupations of a Retired Life.’ 3 vols. post Svo. 
(Next week at all the Libraries, 


TOWN GEOLOGY. By the Rev. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. Crown Svo. 5s. [Now ready. 


The LITTLE SANCTUARY. By Alex- 


ANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Author of ‘Quiet Resting- 
Places.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. (Now ready. 


LETTERS to the SCATTERED. By 


the late T. T. LYNCH. Post 8vo. [Neat week. 


LORD BANTAM. By Edward Jenkins, 


Author of ‘Ginx’s Baby.’ Fifth and Cheaper Edition. In 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 


Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 
“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having intro- 
duced to us a work which, apart from professional considera- 
tions, should for its high tone and manly bearing be studied 
by every English officer. One of the most hopeful signs for 
the regeneration of France is the publication and popularity 
of such a book.” — Westminster Review, 


TOTTIE’S TRIAL. By Kay Sper, 


Author of ‘True of Heart,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(Now ready. 


“A pleasant story, with both a liveliness and a refinement 
of feeling and style, and with a true religiousness, yet an un- 
affected gaiety of spirit, that make one enjoy the book.” 

Spectator. 

“A pleasantly told story. The heroine, Tottie, described as 

simple, natural, and loving, is a delightful portrait.” 
Standard. 


INTELLECT: with an 


Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. By NOAH 
PORTER, D.D., President of Yale College. Demy Svo. 
16s, [Now ready. 
‘In this book the best philosophical thinking of our day 
may be said to culminate. Not only is it by far the ablest 
psychological work that America has yet produced, it is unique 
among ourselves in its completeness and ability. It is a work 
of which any school or country might be proud, and its form 
as a manual makes it invaluable to students.” 
British Quarterly Review. 


FRIENDS and ACQUAINTANCES. 


By the Author of ‘ Episodes in an Obscure Life.’ Popular 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [Now ready. 


The HUMAN 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. 


Second Series. By the Author of ‘Benoni Blake.’ Crown 
8vo. 9s. (Now ready. 


“These stories are extraordinarily real, not producing the 
effect of stories at all, but of experiences pondered over and 
set forth with an almost painful earnestness........The life of 
the Dyke-builder is the simplest of pictures, but it has true 
pathos and beauty. The mother’s character in its rugged 
courage is finely drawn. In a totally different way Jamphlin 
Jamie is admirable, and, indeed, deserves closer attention and 
warmer praise, because he is much more difficult to draw to 
the life. The volume is delightful, and one not easily to be 
forgotten.” —Spectator. 

**Characteristic and powerful sketches, singularly true to 
Scotch nature. The volume abounds with picturesque and 
racy description, with keen insight, with vigorous writing, 
and with marks of an intimate acquaintance with the ways and 
feelings of the Scottish peasantry.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Taine, 


D.C.L. Oxon. &c. Translated by W. F. RAE, with an 
Introduction by the Translator. Reprinted, with Addi- 
tions, from the Daily News. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

[Third Edition. 


Srrawan & Co, 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. 

Planché: a Professional Autobiography. 

2 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 

Wuat with the many successive months during 
which these volumes have been advertised, and 
the fact that some of Mr. Planché’s ‘ Recol- 
lections’ have already appeared in a maga- 
zine, this work comes before us at last 
with a less fresh air about it than it really 
possesses. We have heard it said that pub- 
lishers are the very worst judges of a fitting 
title for a new book. They might be sup- 
posed to be, at least, the best judges of the 
time when a work should first appear to most 
advantage, but they seem to be “at sea” in 
both cases. Nevertheless, we are glad to 
have these two volumes of professional bio- 
graphy, after so many promises of receiving 
them immediately. They contain the records 
of a life which began professionally in 1818. 
In that year, old Drury got possession of a 
burlesque operetta, called ‘ Amoroso, King of 
Little Britain.’ Mr. Planché, then two and 
twenty years of age, had written it for 
amateurs. It was ready for representation 
before the author knew it was in rehearsal. 
Harley, Planché’s dramatic father, had put it 
forward; he took the part of the King, 
and in a few days, the boys in the London 
streets were singing or whistling Amoroso’s 
famous song, ‘‘ Oh then, Mollidusta, Ill love 
thee no more.” 

Above half a century has passed away 
since then, and Mr, Planché is more busily 
employed than ever. Like many other active 
heroes who have neither leisure to be sick 
nor inclination to be idle, this good soldier in 
the army of workers evidently means to die 
with harness on his back. 

Mr. Planché is a descendant of a family of 
French religious refugees, and we are alto- 
gether rejoiced that he had no taste to 
become a watchmaker. If he had taken 
that turn, the world would have counted 
many a pleasant hour the less. Mr. Planché 
refers to the fact that his father crossed Tower 
Hill while judgment was being executed on 
Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino. The man 
who built the scaffold was grandfather to Mr. 
Planché’s colleague in many a dramatic work, 
Mr. Charles Dance. At a Chelsea boarding- 
school, our author had among his school- 
fellows the present Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. 

To the readers of dramatic biographies the 
present book will rather bring to their memories 
Frederick Reynolds’s Life than any other 
similar record. It consists of details of work, 
and of how that work succeeded. It is a history 
of the theatre, or a contribution to it, as far as 
regards Mr. Planché and some of his con- 
temporaries on and off the stage. It is not 
without some errors, but this was to be ex- 
pected. A very ancient story of Talleyrand is 
told as quite new, and, on the authority of 
Miss Procter, Rogers is made the hero of a 
story which Walpole, long before, had related 
of himself as chief actor in it. Again, it is 
not correct to say that David Roberts, “in 
the painting-room of Drury Lane, first de- 
veloped that genius which speedily obtained 





for him the highest honours in his profession.” 
The earlier development of Roberts’s talents 
was in the painting-room of the old Coburg, 
where Tomkins and Stanfield were artists 
while only boys, and where Roberts, among 
other work, painted the chief scenes in the once 
famous melo-drama of ‘ Guy Faux.’ 

These are but small blots, yet they are 
worth pointing out to an author who has been 
distinguished for the care which he exhibited 
in the execution of every sort of work which 
he undertook. Even when editing a book 
of fairy tales, he was anxious to get at the 
undoubted original Blue Beard, and he elicited 
from the Duc d’Aumale an assurance that the 
Maréchal de Raiz was not that original, as 
some had supposed, the Maréchal having been 
burnt alive for crimes quite opposite to those 
which made Blue Beard famous. Of course, 
the reader must be prepared to find himself in 
a motley crowd of mostly eccentric people in 
these volumes. Now, it is the wife of a 
Cabinet Minister, who obtains for her infant 
godson a pension as a superannuated postman ! 
Anon, it is William Jerdan, always in diffi- 
culties, which he bore so well, because they were 
really borne by the tradesmen and others to 
whom he was indebted. Presently, we come 
upon Hood, enumerating the various pro- 
fessional-merits of Power the actor, and con- 
cluding with the comment, “It never rains 
but it powers.” Next we see Reynolds bored 
by a too simple lady: “I took my leave of 
her,” said he, “ under the shade of melancholy 
bows!” This was the more appropriate as it 
came from a comedy of ‘which the lady had 
never heard,‘ As You Like It.’ Poole, too, 
often turns up. We like him best at table, 
when he had before him a host carving a roast 
leg of pork, and excessively angry at finding 
no stuffing in it: “Perhaps,” said Poole, 
blandly, “it is in the other leg.” We go to 
the Coburg Theatre, and hear a reasonable 
voice finding expression at miserable stage- 
management in the cry, “‘ We don’t expect no 
grammar, but you might let the scenes meet!” 
Quite as reasonable was the rejoinder of a 
manager to an eminent tragedian who was 
about to play Macbeth, and who, at rehearsal, 
proposed that all Locke’s music should be 
left out: “I don’t think it would do to omit 
the music; but if you think it would be an 
improvement, I’ve no objection to leave out 
the Macbeth!” This was as facetious as the 
stereotyped criticism of Dunn, the treasurer 
of Drury Lane Theatre. He was never known 
to have seen a single new play acted; but 
when he was asked as to the merits of a new 
piece, he invariably answered, “ Wants 
cutting !” 

There are scores of pleasantries like the 
above; and Mr. Planché’s book is none the 
worse, in our estimation, for the circumstance 
that the author is by no means in love with 
every dear friend he encounters. Poor Croly 
is depicted as a disagreeably cold and re- 
served man. Braham seems to have been a 
more perfect tenor than truth-teller, and gentle 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy does not pass through 
these pages under a pleasant light and colour. 
As for the Society of Antiquaries, from which 
Mr. Planché retired in 1852, he cruelly, but 
metaphorically, kicks them all round. To 
revert from societies to individuals, the latter 
are often as roughly treated. Wherefore has 
Hook immortalized Tom Hill as “ Hull” in 





‘Gilbert Gurney,’ or Poole been equally ser- 
viceable to him in ‘ Paul Pry,’ if Mr. Planché 
shoves him, so to speak, contemptuously into 
oblivion, with the severe remark, “I never 
heard any one express the least regard for 
him when living, or regret for him when 
dead.” The late Mr. Thackeray is presented 
to us in an anecdote which, we trust, is not 
true. It is one which, at all events, can only 
please his enemies, if he happen to have any. 
According to Mr. Planché’s story, there was a 
member of the Garrick Club, against whom 
no offence is charged, save that he was “ un- 
popular.” This member “was literally drawn 
out of the Club by Thackeray. His figure, 
being very peculiar, was sketched in pen and 
ink by his implacable persecutor. On every 
pad on the writing-tables, or whatever paper 
Thackeray could venture to appropriate, he 
represented him in the most ridiculous and 
derogatory situation that could be imagined, 
always with his back towards you: but 
unmistakable.” This cowardly proceeding has 
nothing in it of Thackeray’s bold and generous 
nature. We hope there is exaggeration. How- 
ever, the victim bore it long, “with great 
equanimity,” but at length, a “ perhaps too 
strong example of the artist's graphic and 
satirical abilities . . . . inducedthe victim to re- 
tire from the Club, and leave the pungent pen 
of Michael Angelo Titmarsh to punish more 
serious offenders.’ The greater offender in this 
case was Titmarsh himself, supposing the de- 
tails are strictly accurate. Another artist, in 
his way, is held up for reprobation, in the 
person of the late Mr. Eliason, the violinist, 
of whom we are rather unintelligibly told that 
“he omitted leaving behind him even the 
violin (a real Cremona) which he had pledged 
to Mr. Frederick Gye for money advanced 
to him.” Is it meant to be implied that 
Eliason, having received the money, carried 
off what was pledged as security for repay- 
ment? After this, it is almost complimentary 
to hear Captain Polhill, lessee of Drury Lane, 
described as “fa gentleman possessing more 
money than brains.” The late John Cooper, 
in whom John Kemble is said to have recog- 
nized his possible successor on the stage, is set 
down as “ one of those highly respectable actors 
who... may be thoroughly depended on for 
everything except acting.” Mr. Planché sub- 
sequently says—‘“ There is scarcely a theatre 
in London where what used to be considered 
a ‘respectable actor’ could now command an 
engagement.” So much the worse. The fact 
accounts, as far as it goes, for the condition 
into which the drama has fallen. The old 
school to which Cooper belonged understood 
the value of words as well as French actors 
did; but now, if a man be tempted to the 
play, he will not hear distinctly above one 
word in three, and may think himself well off 
if he gets as much for his money. We regret 
that Mr. Planché has hardly done justice to 
Mr. Cooper : we cannot think that he has been 
more just to the late Madame Dorval, in calling 
her the “celebrated melo-dramatic actress,” 
and classing her with Mazurier, the panto- 
mimist, describing them together as actors 
who were and have hitherto remained incom- 
parable. Madame Allan Dorval was not a 
mere melo-dramatic actress ; she was the queen 
of domestic tragedy, and was as great at the 
Théatre Francais as she had been in her earlier 
years at the Porte St.-Martin. 
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Among the passages of dramatic history 
scattered throughout the volumes, there are 
some of great interest, especially those which 
refer to accidents by which hitherto unknown 
or obscure players mounted to fame and fortune. 
Peopleare now talking over the retirement of Mrs. 
Alfred Wigan from the stage, who can remem- 
ber her accomplished rope-dancing, who have 
recollections of her as the pretty Miss Pincott 
at the transpontine Coburg, and who have not 
forgotten that in Mr. Planché's ‘Olympic Devils,’ 
Miss Pincott, Miss A. Crawford, Miss Norman, 
&c., modestly figured as ‘“ Bacchantes.” The 
gossipers over a career which has lately come 
¢o an honourable close will not regret to hear 
of how another began, as told by Mr. Planché, 
in his account of the production of his ‘Oberon,’ 
to which Weber furnished the music :— 


“The fortunes of the season were staked upon 
the success of the piece. Had I constructed it in 
the form which would have been most agreeable 
to me and acceptable to Weber, it could not have 
been performed by the company at Covent Garden, 
and if attempted must have proved a complete 
fiasco. None of our actors could sing, and but one 
singer could act— Madame Vestris—who made a 
charming Fatima. A young lady who subsequently 
hecame one of the most popular actresses in my 
recollection was certainly included in the cast ; but 
she had not a line to speak, and was pressed into 
the service in consequence of the paucity of voca- 
lists, as she had a sweet though not very powerful 
voice, and was even then artist enough to be en- 
trusted with anything. That young lady was Miss 
Goward, now Mrs. Keeley, and to her was assigned 
the exquisite Mermaid Song in the finale to the 
second act. At the first general rehearsal, with 
full band, scenery, &c., the effect was not satisfac- 
tory, and Fawcett, in his usual brusque manner, 
exclaimed, ‘That must come out !—it won’t go!’ 
Weber, who was standing in the pit, leaning on 
the back of the orchestra, so feeble that he could 
searcely stand without such support, shouted, 
© Wherefore shall it not go?’ and leaping over the 
partition like a boy, snatched the baton from the 
conductor, and saved from excision one of the most 
delicious morceaux in the opera. No vocalist could 
be found equal to the part of Sherasmin. It was, 
therefore, acted by Fawcett, and a bass singer, 
named Isaacs, was lugged in head and shoulders 
to eke out the charming quatuor, ‘Over the Dark 
Blue Waters.’ Braham, the greatest English tenor 
perhaps ever known, was about the worst actor 
ever seen, and the most unromantic person in ap- 
pearance that can well be imagined. His deserved 
popularity as a vocalist induced the audience to 
overlook his deficiencies in other qualifications, but 
they were not the less fatal to the dramatic effect 
of the character of Huon de Bordeaux, the daunt- 
less paladin who had undertaken to pull a hair out 
of the Caliph’s beard, slay the man who sat on his 
right hand, and kiss his daughter! Miss Paton, 
with a grand soprano voice, and sufficiently pre- 
possessing person, was equally destitute of his- 
trionic ability, and consequently of the four prin- 
cipal parts in the opera only one was adequately 
represented, that of Fatima by Madame Vestris. 
Amongst the minor characters, Miss Harriet Cawse, 
a pupil of Sir George Smart’s, distinguished herself 
as an arch and melodious Puck, and did her ‘spirit- 
ing gently,’ and Mr. Charles Bland, brother of 
James the future king of extravaganza, was happily 
gifted with a voice which enabled him to execute 
at least respectably the airs assigned to the King 
of the Fairies. The composer therefore had justice 
fairly done to him.” 

Of the manners and customs of some of the 
actors off the stage there are many amusing 
examples :— 

“ As long as I can remember, a peculiar style of 
joking has been popular in the dramatic profession, 
and, strange to say, some of the most humorous 
and audacious pranks have been perpetrated by 





actors who would never have been suspected of 
such a propensity. Such as Egerton, a dull, heavy 
man in society ; and Liston, who was an extremely 
shy man. Munden never saw me in the street, 
that he did not get astride his great cotton um- 
brella, and ride up to me like a boy on a stick. 
Wallack and Tom Cooke would gravely meet, 
remove with stolid countenances each other's hat, 
bow ceremoniously, replace it, and pass on without 
exchanging a word, to the astonishment of the 
beholders. Meadows continually would seat him- 
self on the curb-stone opposite my house after we 
became neighbours, in Michael’s Grove, Brompton, 
with his hat in his hand, like a beggar, utterly 
regardless of passing strangers, and remain in that 
attitude till I or some of my family caught sight 
of him, and threw him a halfpenny, or threatened 
him with the police. The peculiarity of these 
absurdities was that they were never premeditated, 
but were the offspring of mere ‘gaieté de cceur.’” 

Young and Liston were also practical jokers, 
but they indulged in very innocent pastimes. 
The last time the tragedian left his card at 
Mr. Planché’s house he wrote on it, “’Tis I, my 
lord—the early village cock.” Liston’s sole 
occupation at last “was sitting all day 
long at the window of his residence in St. 
George’s Row, Hyde Park Corner, with his 
watch in his hand, timing the omnibuses, and 
expressing the greatest distress and displeasure 
when one of them appeared to him to be late.” 
Of another great artist, in a different branch of 
art, the following is told :— 

“A propos of Lablache, it was after dinner at 
Gore House that I witnessed his extraordinary 
representation of a thunderstorm simply by facial 
expression. The gloom that gradually overspread 
his countenance appeared to deepen into actual 
darkness, and the terrific frown indicated the angry 
louring of the tempest. The lightning commenced 
by winks of the eyes, and twitchings of the muscles 
of the face, succeeded by rapid sidelong movements 
of the mouth which wonderfully recalled to you 
the forked flashes that seem to rend the sky, the 
notion of thunder being conveyed by the shaking 
of his head. By degrees the lightning became less 
vivid, the frown relaxed, the gloom departed, and 
a broad smile illuminating his expansive face 
assured you that the sun had broken through the 
clouds and the storm was over. He told me the 
idea occurred to him in the Champs Elysées, where 
one day, in company with Signor de Begnis, he 
witnessed a distant thunderstorm above the Arc 
de Triomphe.” 

It is always pleasant to meet with Leigh 
Hunt, and he has seldom come before us under 
a pleasanter light than in Mr. Planché’s 
volumes. The poetical philosophy of his 
nature comes out admirably in the subjoined 
extract of a letter addressed to Mr. Planché, at 
a time when he was suffering under the severest 
affliction that can fall on a happy domestic 
circle :— 

** We shall all see one another in another state— 
that’s the great comfort ; and there too we shall 
understand one another (if ever mistaken), and 
love and desire nothing but the extreme of good 
and reason to everybody. Nothing could persuade 
me to the contrary, setting even everything else 
aside, were it only for the two considerations, that 
the Maker of Love must be good, and that in 
infinite space there is room for everything.” 

Besides illustrations of social and dramatic 
life, of literature, and of authors, Mr. Planché 
gives us record of travels, incidents of his other 
professional life as a herald, and reflections on 
most matters which have come under his notice. 
Among his many merits it should not be 
forgotten that hemay be said to have established 
the right of dramatists in their own plays, in 





acted, the authors have acknowledged claim for 
payment. Mr. Planché also established the 
right of an author in the words of his own 
song, set to music. Music publishers have 
made thousands of pounds by a song, the 
composer of which has, perhaps, been paid 
with a score of sovereigns, and the word-writer 
with a ten-pound note. We have only now to 
leave Mr. Planché and his book to an appre- 
ciating public. There are few men who have 
amused and delighted the public as long as he 
has done ; and perhaps there has never been a 
dramatic writer who has been so distinguished 
as he has been for uniting the utmost amount 
of wit and humour with refinement of expres- 
sion and perfect purity of sentiment. 





Aristotle. By George Grote. Edited by Alex- 
ander Bain and G. Croom Robertson. 2 vols. 
(Murray. ) 


(First Notice.) 

WE cannot think that English scholars have 
done justice to Mr. Grote’s ‘Plato and the 
other Companions of Socrates.’ The work was, 
no doubt, far from perfect. It was a collection 
of chapters upon the several dialogues rather 
than a systematic exposition and appreciation of 
the Platonic philosophy, and, in consequence, 
frequently redundant, sometimes defective. 
The commentary was, moreover, essentially 
critical—nay, even antagonistic; so that the 
more ardent Platonists complained that Mr. 
Grote preferred the letter to the spirit, and 
dwelt upon inconsistencies of detail to the 
obscuring of the fundamental unity of the 
method. It was, indeed, almost unheard of 
in the history of Platonism that Socrates should 
be accused of quibbling, and confuted by the 
aid of modern philosophers. In our opinion, 
Mr. Grote did well to be critical: dydoiv yap 
dvtwv didwv dc.ov mrpotysav tiv aAnOeay. 
Nor do we think that Platonism suffered by 
the scrutiny to which it was submitted. On 
the contrary, whereas most former commen- 
tators since Aristotle, falling victims to the 
enchantment, had neglected to distinguish the 
logical from the illogical, Mr. Grote, refusing 
to listen to the voice of the charmer, and 
sweeping away remorselessly each superfluous 
or sophistical argument, made it at last possible 
for us to comprehend and appreciate Plato’s 
real contributions to philosophical and scientific 
truth. There are some who think that the 
dialogues were never intended to be regarded 
as expositions of the author’s philosophical 
creed, but Mr. Grote has the authority of 
Aristotle to justify him in taking the opposite 
view ; at any rate, it was worth while to put 
the dialogues to the test, even if the inquiry 
led to the conclusion that Plato reserved all 
his dogmatic teaching for the ears of his imme- 
diate disciples. A commentary upon Aristotle 
was the natural sequel to ‘ Plato and the other 
Companions of Socrates,’ but in it the task 
which Mr. Grote proposed to himself was of a 
different description. 

In the writings of Aristotle, and especially 
in those reviewed in that part of the work 
which Mr. Grote lived to complete, everything 
is didactic and technical. The difficulties 
which they present are due, not to irony, to 
dramatic form, and to conversational diffuse- 
ness, but to the compression which a lecturer 
studies when he proposes to supplement his 
written discourse with extemporaneous com- 
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ments, to the ambiguities of language which 
beset the constructor of a new science, and to 
the mass of medizyval interpretation with which 
the Organon is overlaid. Mr. Grote had, there- 
fore, in Aristotle’s logical works, an ample field 
for the display of his acumen and his industry ; 
and though we cannot help regretting that he 
did not turn his attention in the first instance 
to the Ethics, the Politics, and the Metaphysics, 
we sincerely rejoice that his examination of 
the logical writings was left in a state which 
admitted of its publication. 


The work was intended to have been much 
more comprehensive. There were to have been 
five introductory chapters, of which two only, 
and those perhaps the least important, are in 
existence. Of these two chapters, the first, on 
the Life of Aristotle, offers nothing which calls 
for special notice. Chapter ii, on the Aris- 
totelian Canon, contains an interesting account 
of the history of Aristotle’s writings, as well 
as a careful investigation of the meaning of 
the phrase éfwrepixot Adyor. According to 
our author, by the ¢£wrepexot Adyou are meant 
neither certain popular writings of Aristotle 
nor popular writings whether his own or of 
others, but “the preliminary dialectic tentative 
process,” which commonly precedes “the final 
affirmative” or didactic exposition of each 
subject which he discusses. 


“Tt is, in fact, the same process as that which, 
when performed (as it was habitually and actively 
in his age) between two disputants, he calls 
dialectic debate ; and which he seeks to encourage, 
as well as to regulate in his treatise, entitled 
Topica. He contrasts it with philosophy, or with 
the strictly didactic and demonstrative proce- 
dure: wherein the teacher lays down principles 


which he requires the learner to admit, and then 
deduces from them, by syllogisms constructed in 
regular form, consequences indisputably binding 
on all who have admitted the principles. . .. The 
epithet means literally, extraneous to, lying on the 
outside of; in the present case, on the outside of 
philosophy considered in its special didactic and 


demonstrative march. Yet what thus lies out- 
side philosophy is nevertheless useful as an ac- 
companiment and preparation for philosophy.” 


It will be seen that this explanation of the 
well-known phrase ¢£wrepixot Adyou brings into 
harmony the two interpretations most generally 
received, but we are not sure that the evidence 
is sufficient to prove that the second of them, 
according to which, by é£wtepuxot Adyou are 
meant “ popular treatises,” is erroneous. Mr. 
Grote is, at any rate, right in rejecting the 
theory that Aristotle had a double doctrine, 
the esoteric teaching being reserved for a few 
favoured disciples. The editors conjecture 
that of the three otber introductory chapters, 
one would have contained a more particular 
discussion of the canon, and another a key 
to * Aristotle’s perplexing terminology.” The 
third might well have been devoted to the 
consideration of the Aristotelian writings in 
general, The two extant chapters above 
spoken of are followed in the printed text by 
“a critical analysis, in eight chapters, of the 
treatises included under the title Organon.” 
This part of the work appears to have been 
left in a complete state; at least, in its pub- 
lished form, it is a compact and consistent 
whole, though it is, of course, impossible for 
us to say how far we are indebted to the 
learning and industry of the editors. As in 
his work on Plato, so here Mr. Grote gives 
us a very full analysis of his author, inter- 





spersed with illustrations, comments, and cri- 
ticisms of the most varied character. In the 
‘ Aristotle’ the critical portion is, perhaps, less 
prominent than in the ‘ Plato,’ whilst, from the 
nature of the case, the chapters on the Or- 
ganon are necessarily full of technicalities, and 
may, perhaps, be thought by the general 
reader somewhat dry. Hence we shall not 
attempt to analyze the analysis or to criticize 
the criticism, but shall content ourselves with 
pointing out a few matters which will have 
an interest even for those who are not engaged 
in the minute study of the Aristotelian logic. 
Those who are so occupied will find it worth 
their while to examine carefully Mr. Grote’s 
dissertations upon the several treatises. In the 
third chapter, on the Categoria, we would 
call especial attention to the author’s remarks 
upon Mr. J. 8. Mill’s attack upon the Aris- 
totelian Categories, which seems to him, as to 
us, in some respects rather unfair. Whilst 
he admits the imperfection of Aristotle’s 
conception of zpds 1, Mr. Grote shows that 
Aristotle himself acknowledged that “the same 
particular may sometimes be ranked under 
two distinct heads.” Hence the redundancy 
of the analysis is not, as Mr. Mill seems to 
suppose, a careless oversight. Again, Mr. 
Grote points out that Mr. Mill, misled by the 
Latin term Situs, interprets wrongly the 
Category xeio@ar, which is intended to mean 
posture, or attitude, and is therefore no mere 
synonym for vov. Finally, Mr. Grote thinks 
that Aristotle would have placed “ hope, fear, 
sound, smell, pain, pleasure, thought, judg- 
ment,” &c. (for which Mr. Mill cannot find 
room in any of the ten Categories), under the 
category either of quale or of pate. There is 
therefore more to be said for the Aristotelian 
categories than Mr. Mill will allow, though no 
doubt “Mr. Mill’s classification of Nameable 
Things is much better and more complete.” 

In the examination of the Analytica Priora, 
we find some remarks upon the services which 
Aristotle rendered to science by the foundation 
of logic, which, in default of a general estimate 
of his philosophy, we will here extract :— 

“Such are the main principles of syllogistic 
inference and rules for syllogistic reasoning, as 
laid down by Aristotle. During the medieval 
period, they were allowed to ramify into endless 
subtle technicalities, and to absorb the attention 
of studious men long after the time when other 
useful branches of science and literature were 
pressing for attention. Through such prolonged 
monopoly—which Aristotle, among the most ency- 
clopedical of all writers, never thought of claiming 
for them—they have become so discredited, that 
it is difficult to call back attention to them as they 
stood in the Aristotelian age. We have to remind 
the reader, again that though language was then 
used with great ability for rhetorical and dialectical 
purposes, there existed as yet hardly any systematic 
study of it in either of these branches. The scheme 
and terminology of any such science were alike 
unknown, and Aristotle was obliged to construct 
it himself from the foundation. The rhetorical 
and dialectical teaching, as then given (he tells us), 
was mere unscientific routine, prescribing specimens 
of art to be committed to memory: respecting 
syllogism (or the conditions of legitimate deductive 
inference), absolutely nothing had been said. Under 
these circumstances, his theory of names, notions, 
and propositions, as employed for purposes of 
exposition and ratiocination, is a remarkable 
example of original inventive power. He had to 
work it out by patient and laborious research, 
No way was open to him except the diligent com- 
parison and analysis of propositions. And though 
ull students have now become familiar with the 





various classes of terms and propositions, together 
with their principal characteristics and relations, 
yet to frame and designate such classes for the 
first time without any precedent to follow; te 
determine for each the rules and conditions of 
logical convertibility; to put together the con- 
stituents of the syllogism, with its graduation of 
Figures and difference of Modes, and witha selection, 
justified by reasons given, between the valid and 
invalid modes,—all this implies a high order of 
original systematizing genius, and must have 
required the most laborious and multiplied com- 
parisons between propositions in detail.” 

Chapter vi., on the second book of the 
Analytica Priora, contains an elaborate inves- 
tigation of the relations in which Induction 
and Deduction stand to one another in the 
Aristotelian system. It is shown convincingly 
that Aristotle recognizes them as distinct 
processes, which are “the complementary 
halves of the same whole; Induction being the 
establishment of those universals which are 
essential for the deductive march of the sylle- 
gism; while the two together make up the 
entire process of scientific reasoning.” It is 
true that “he forgets or relinquishes this anti- 
thesis when he presents to us the inductive 
process as a given variety of syllogism,” and 
that he is not careful to bestow equal pains 
upon the two complementary processes, so 
that ‘‘one half of logic is made to look like 
the whole,” but it is unfair to accuse him ef 
ignoring the pretensions of induction, since 
it is to induction that he looks for the univer- 
sals which the syllogism applies. Unfortu- 
nately “the Aristotelian expositors carefully 
illustrated, and to a certain extent even am- 
plified, the part which was already in compara- 
tive excess, while they added nothing to the 
part that was in defect, and scarcely even 
preserved Aristotle’s recognition of it as being 
not merely legitimate but essential.” Hence 
we can hardly wonder that when science awoke 
from its long slumber the authors of the 
movement held the great master answerable 
for the inactivity of the intervening centuries. 
A few pages later in the same chapter Mr. 
Grote proceeds to consider briefly the Ariste- 
telian account of the Enthymeme, and decides, 
in opposition to Sir William Hamilton, that by 
this term Aristotle meant a syllogism with one 
of the premisses suppressed. He would, no 
doubt, have given his reasons in greater detail 
had he lived to discussthe Rhetoric : as it stands, 
we have rather the results at which Mr. Grote 
had arrived than a justification of them. 

The following chapter, on the Analytica 
Posteriora, contains an investigation of the 
meaning of the word “ dialectic” as understood 
by Aristotle ; and the same subject is further 
considered in chapter ix., which deals with the 
Topica, and in chapter x., on the Sophistici 
Elenchi. Here Mr. Grote takes occasion to 
ompare the Aristotelian view of dialectic 
with the views taken of it by Socrates and 
Plato. The chapter on the Topica is regarded 
by the editors “as perhaps the most striking 
feature in the exposition of the Organon.” 

“ While the other treatises,” they say, “ have all 
more or less been drawn upon for the theory of 
logic, the Topica, with its mixed logical and 
rhetorical bearings, has ceased to be embodied in 
modern schemes of discipline or study. Mr. 
Grote’s profound interest in everything pertaining 
to Dialectic drew him especially to this work, as 
the exhibition in detail of that habit of methodized 
discussion so deeply rooted in the Hellenic mind. 
And in the same connexion it may be noted how 
the natural course of his own work brought him 
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in the last months of his intellectual activity, to 
tread again old and familiar ground. A plea— 
this time against Aristotle—for the decried 
Sophists, and, once more, a picture of that dialec- 
tical mission of Socrates which for him had 
an imperishable charm, were among the very last 
efforts of his pen.” 








Autobiography of John Milton ; or, Milton's 
Life in His Own Words. Edited by the 
tev. James J. G. Graham. (Longmans 
& Co.) 


Amone the autobiographical details which 
Mr. Graham has collected from Milton’s own 
works, there is none so interesting, none so 
little known to the general reader, as the love- 
passages in the poet’s life. When he sauntered 
in the country he beheld unmoved the “ troops 
of maidens.” He saw “eyes surpassing all 
gems” without being dazzled ; ‘necks whiter 
than whey,” and he noted the fact with the un- 
impassioned calm of a philosopher. Country 
brows, locks made to entangle hearts, and 
cheeks which Milton calls in his first Elegy, 
“Pellaces genas,” inviting cheeks, only seduced 
him to admire warmly. 

But the glorious rhapsody of the first Elegy 
takes glorious reality in the seventh. The 
poet speaks of himself when not yet quite out 
of his teens; neither was he out of his classical 
traces. Venus, Jove, Olympus, Phebus, 
Orcus, are but a few of the names and places 
which do not seem to accord with London. 
But when Milton gets fairly among the 
citizens, ‘‘ Quirites” he politely calls them, he 
is madly in love with the citizens’ daughters 
generally, and altogether subdued by one 
especial beauty, whose name is not added to 
the list of those who have been loved by the 
poets. He goes, as he tells us in the seventh 
Elegy, where the citizens walk,—perhaps in 
the fashionable gardens of Gray’s Inn, or 
along the field-paths, where fields are no more, 
of Finsbury, or St. Pancras ; it may be, Cheap- 
side itself. He sees a splendid crowd of 
seeming goddesses, passing to and fro in the 
middle of the road. He is “severe,” but he 
cannot resist the attraction. Youthful im- 
pulse will have its way,— 

Hee ego non fugi spectacula grata, severus. 
Impetus et quo me fert juvenilis, agor. 


Imprudently, “male providus,” as he says, 
“‘T let my eyes meet theirs, and am unable to 
master them. One, by chance, I beheld, pre- 
eminent among the rest, and that glance was 


the beginning of my malady.” He calls in 
gods and goddesses to heighten the picture, 
and more naturally talks of the lips, eyes, 
form, carriage, which took his mind prisoner. 
But this, the poet’s first love, or dream of 
love, passed out of sight, never again to be 
seen. ‘‘Ablata est oculis non reditura meis.” 
The young gentleman of less than middle 
stature, and with hair parted in the middle, 
went through the crowd seeking her whom he 
had lost, and inwardly praying to heathen divi- 
nities to bring him and her together, once for all, 
that Love might on one dart hold a couple of 
hearts. With some exaggeration, this detail 
is, at bottom, true. Whoever saw the feminine- 
looking youth, threading the groups of London 
citizens, matrons, and maidens, probably 
thought him a silly young person. The poet, 
however, has given a poetic delicacy to the 


narrative, and romantic painters, in want of a | 





subject, must see that this one is at once 
suggestive and picturesque. 

Having made us confidants of his first 
love impressions among the London ladies, by 
describing them in Latin, Milton is as com- 
municative in Italian with regard to the 
power exercised over him during his tour in 
Italy by at least one Italian beauty. This 
communication is made in the Italian Sonnets 
3and5. Prof. Masson calls the last sonnet 
“serious,” and adds that it contains “a fine 
and proud definition by Milton of his own 
character.” It perhaps “doth protest too 
much.” It elevates the suitor to the level of, 
if not above, the lady, and woos in certainly a 
prouder strain than is generally employed. 
Milton, in the first phrase of the subjoined 
translation, seems to have forgotten the 
London lady who had enthralled him at nine- 
teen :— 

“Diodati (and I tell it thee with wonder), 
stubborn I, who used to scorn Love, and often 
laugh at his snares, have fallen at length where 
sometimes an honest man finds himself entangled. 
It is not tresses of gold, nor cheeks of vermeil 
tincture, that dazzle me so, but the new type of 
a foreign beauty which blesses my heart—carriage 
high and honourable ; in the eyebrows the serene 
splendour of a lovely black; speech graced with 
languages more than one ; and a song which might 
lure from her middle hemisphere the labouring 
moon; while still from the eyes shoots such a fire 
that, should I close my ears, it would avail me 
little. Young, gentle, loving simply—since I am 
in doubt to fly from myself to thee, lady—let me 
offer devoutly the humble gift of my heart. I 
know it certainly, by many proofs, to be faithful, 
intrepid, constant; in its conceptions graceful, 
wise, and good. When the great world roars, and 
the thunder strikes, it arms itself with itself, and 
with solid adamant, as secure from doubt and envy, 
and from vulgar fears and hopes, as it is loving of 
genius and high work, of the sounding harp and 
of the Muses. In that part alone will you find it 
less hard where Love has planted his cureless sting.” 

Mr. Graham tells us that the lady is not 
to be confounded with the singing Leonora, to 
whom Milton addressed three Latin epigrams. 
We are not so sure they are not one and the 
same person; except that, while the one in 
Italian sings in a way to give emotion to the 
moon, the Leonora canens is one in whom 
alone the Divinity speaks. 

Quod si cuncta quidem Deus est, per cunctaque fusus, 
In te una loquitur, cetera mutus habet. 

With this singing Leonora, Tasso, it is said, 
might have been more justifiably and deliciously 
mad; and while the one in Italian shakes 
Luna in her sphere, the Leonora in Latin 
arrests both men and gods :— 

homines cantu detinet atque deos. 
The substratum of truth is, in both cases, 
overladen by fanciful conceits. In the Latin 
Leonora, if we may so call her, this is-especially 
the case. Half a mythological dictionary is 
poured into the three epigrams. This is, in 
some measure, the case in the sonnet to 
Margaret Ley. When Milton’s first wife, 
Margaret Powell, deserted him so soon and so 
suddenly after their marriage, the poet found 
ample solace in study, ample relaxation in 
visiting Lady Margaret Ley. Like Petrarch’s 
Laura, Milton’s Margaret was a married woman. 
Her husband was a Captain Hobson, name 
utterly out of place in serious poetry. Eleven 
out of the fourteen lines are devoted to 
Margaret’s father; including a reference to 
Cheeronea, and another to Isocrates, in the 
now household phrase, “that old man eloquent.” 





All that the lady gets to her share is still in 
reference to her sire :— 
So well your words his noble virtues praise, 
That all both judge you to relate them true, 
And to possess them, honour’d Margaret. 

Margaret Ley was one of Milton’s old friends, 
not one of his young loves. We do not find 
that the latter epithet is to be applied to either 
of his three wives. The first wife, Mary 
Powell, went back to her husband, not at his 
prayer orcommand. He had ceased uttering 
both. She returned under the double pres- 
sure of her husband having published a de- 
fence of divorce, in cases like his own, and of 
his having asked in marriage a daughter of 
Dr. Davis, who, however tenderly inclined to 
the suitor, was not at all disposed to help 
him to commit bigamy. We all know the 
dramatic scene of reconciliation ; the sudden 
rush of the young wife into his presence, and 
her earnest plea for pardon. The incident is, 
perhaps, remembered in the words :— 

Soon his heart relented 

Towards her, his life so late, and sole delight, 

Now at his feet, submissive, in distress. 
We would rather think the above lines to be 
autobiographical in their memories, than the 
passage in ‘Samson Agonistes,’ beginning so 
fiercely, ‘‘ My wife, my traitress! Let her not 
come near me!” Yet we are sure that Milton 
was not a comfortable husband to live with. Mr. 
Graham is very much bent on believing that 
in the Dalila of the ‘Samson Agonistes’ we 
see a reflection of Mary Powell, whose gay 
humour ill matched her husband’s sober habits. 
We appeal to any lady, even to any for whom 
woman’s rights are things they utterly disre- 
gard, what they would say to a lover if his 
ideas of home rule were expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines :— 

God’s universal law 

Gave to the man despotic power 

Over his female in due awe ; 

Nor from that right to part an hour, 

Smile she or lour ; 

So shall he least confusion draw 

On his whole life ; not sway’d 

By female usurpation ; or dismay’d. 
“His female”! How different this from the 
epithets applied to his May-day beauties in 
London, or to his Leonoras! ‘His female 
in due awe”! Well, his Samson calls Dalila 
a “hyena,” but there are male hyenas as 
well as female. 

Johnson does not believe that Milton 
loved his first wife. Her daughters, who, it 
is often said, were never taught to write, 
avenged their mother. ‘There is evidence,” 
says Mr. Graham, “that his children were 
undutiful and unkind to him, and combined 
with his maid-servant to cheat him in market- 
ings, and sold his books, and even wished his 
death.” For the not very long misery of the 
first married life, Milton found some brief 
consolation in his second union—that with 
Catherine Woodcock. This idea is founded on 
the sonnet inscribed to the wife whom he lost 
within a year of their marriage. Despite the 
introduction of “ Alcestis” and “ Jove’s great 
son,” who indeed are not violently dragged in, 
the sonnet abounds in praise. Catherine Wood- 
cock is his “late espoused saint,” of whem he 
hopes to have full sight in Heaven, without 
restraint. Her purity of mind, her love, sweet- 
ness, and goodness, are duly recorded; and 
we infer that Catherine was submissive and 
lovingly obedient to her “male.” Milton took 
his third wife, Elizabeth Minshull, at the re- 
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commendation of Dr. Paget. All his wives were 
maiden ladies. He had an absurd, perhaps 
selfish, theory that there was something un- 
becoming in a man submitting himself to be 
a “second husband.” He saw no such impro- 
priety in a woman being a “second wife.” 
His horror of widows could not have been 
greater had he foreseen the conduct of his 
own widow, Elizabeth He might have 
had some suspicion of what Elizabeth was 
capable. Phillips says she oppressed her hus- 
band’s children in his lifetime. We are not 
surprised, therefore, that she cheated them 
after his death. 

We have selected one phase of the poet’s 
life for illustration, because it has been gene- 
rally less considered than the others. On this 
point, and on many others of Milton’s life, the 
reader will find much that is interesting in 
Mr. Graham’s volume. 





Concerning John’s Indian Affairs. 

H. Elliot. (Chapman & Hall.) 
WE are not quite reconciled to the form in 
which Mr. Elliot has chosen to cast his appeal 
for some attention to Indian affairs. There 
is nothing in the Mysore planter’s matter or 
style so heavy as to require such a motive 
power as “John,” personifying the British 
people, to whom letters are addressed recapitu- 
lating recent conversations with “ John” him- 
self. In the most spirited and pithy pas- 
sages of the book the puppet disappears, the 
machinery is detached, and instead of “John’s” 
“estates,” “ agents,” and “tenants,” we hear 
of the Indian Empire and its vast population, 
of the Indian Civil Service, the Army, and the 
Public Works Department. And in the last 
essay, notwithstanding the occasional interjec- 
tion of “‘ My dear John,” the Duke of Argyll and 
Mr. Grant Duff are introduced with their full 
official designations, and many remarks are 
made on the course adopted by the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons now en- 
gaged in investigating the state of the Indian 
finances. We have not found our author 
tedious in his more serious mood, and those— 
if any there be—who could be attracted by 
the incongruous and intermittent imagery of 
“John” and his estates, are, we should say, 
not worth attracting. 

In one of the best of these essays, ‘ Wanted, 
a Religion for the Hindoos, Mr. Elliot em- 
ploys the dramatic form with propriety, con- 
sistency, and good effect. Here the interlocutors 
represent living types of character; and, making 
some allowance for the Brahmin’s unusually 
extensive information, and for the young mis- 
sionary’s rare patience and candour, the 
dialogue might be a real one. The Brahmin 
attacks with great vigour the practice adopted 
by so many English agencies at work in India 
besides the missionary agency, of “ making 
difficulties, and then setting to work to solve 
them.” For instance, he denies that Hindoo 
caste really “‘ stands as an impassable barrier” 
between his countrymen and Christianity, 
although the Protestant missionaries have 
turned it into one by their intolerance and 
prejudice. He maintains that caste is a 
social institution, which no law of Church or 
State can overcome or abolish, and that true 
believers in Christianity would trust “to what 
has been happily called its solvent power for 
doing away, by degrees, with whatever may 
be hostile to its spirit.” He points out that 
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the Apostles and Fathers of the Church did not 
directly assail slavery, or declare it to be 
incompatible with Christianity. “In no in- 
stance in the world,” he complains, “ till we 
come to India, do we find the religion of Christ 
preached as something that is meant to tear 
the whole fabric of society to pieces.” 

The Brahmin argues, as it seems to us, forcibly 
against the spiritual tyranny, unknown in any 
Christian sect out of India, that would compel 
a convert to submit to certain rules of diet and 
social intercourse which education and habit 
have made repugnant to his feelings. “If 
you converted a Jew in England,” he inquires, 
“ would you ask him if he was ready to prove 
his sincerity by eating a dish of pork? would 
you ask him to partake of food cooked by the 
lowest Pariahs of London? If he happened to 
be a teetotaller, would you ask him to express 
his readiness to partake of any form of alcohol?” 
The Brahmin urges that this revolutionary doc- 
trine, that caste must be entirely rejected and 
renounced by every proselyte, is quite a novel 
development, enforced only since the decrees 
of Bishop Daniel Wilson, of Calcutta. Neither 
“Schwartz and the ablest German mission- 
aries,” nor “the great and good Bishop Heber,” 
erected caste into a barrier. And he asks, 
“Did the railway companies make it into a 
barrier against the system of travelling they 
wished to introduce ?” 

“Had the railway companies posted a notice 
outside the stations to say that they could not tole- 
rate any distinctions of caste, and that Brahmins, 
sweepers and Pariahs, if they paid the same fare, 
would be put into the same carriage, every man 
would have roused himself up, and asked himself 
whether an attack was not intended on our social 
institutions. But the companies wisely ignored 
the whole subject, and as nothing was said about it 
people quietly put their caste in their pocket. And 
thus this impregnable and (to you) immovable 
institution proved itself to be as elastic as most 
institutions usually are when the time has arrived 
for their modification.” 

The same rigid, uncompromising adherence 
to rules, founded on Western customs, and un- 
suitable to India, to which Mr. Elliot takes 
exception in the action of the Church, he also 
finds in the action of the State, and with the 
same result, that of retarding instead of pro- 
moting reform. It will astonish many of us 
to be told that in India “our Empire has 
destroyed the liberties of the people.” As he 
observes, “ it might have seemed more correct 
to say that we only supplanted the governing 
classes.” He thus proceeds, however, to justify 
the charge :— 

“Tn former times there existed in India reigning 
powers that lived on the resources of the people ; 
but though these powers levied taxes and waged 
war on each other at pleasure, the internal manage- 
ment of affairs was left to the village communities, 
and the people had the power of modifying their 
customs in accordance with what seemed to them 
to be expedient. Now this power we have entirely 
taken away from them; and not only have we 
done this, but we meddle in all the details of life, 
refining here and reforming there, and always, be 
it remembered, with increased and increasing tax- 
ation. It still, however, remains to explain how 
we have deprived them of the power of modifying 
their customs. This has been done simply by 
seizing on the existing customs as we found them, 
writing them down and turning them into laws 
which the people have no power to alter in any 
way. . . . The old rights of communities of Hindoos 
have thus been entirely absorbed by our Govern- 
ment, which has now deprived the people of every 
particle of civic power.” 





All the later administrative improvements 
in India have promoted centralization and 
diminished local self-government, the last 
vestiges of which have almost disappeared. 
The homely dignity and unpaid responsibility 
of the village municipalities and their head 
men have been destroyed by the petty and 
oppressive officialism of subordinate magis- 
trates and the new military police. Wherever 
education spreads,—and, to the honour of our 
Government, it is spreading rapidly,—it brings 
with it a sense of wrong and aspirations for its 
redress, which are by no means of a conservative 
tendency. ‘It requires,” observes Mr. Elliot, 
“but a very small amonut of reflection to per- 
ceive that if you provide the peoples of India 
with an advanced education, and do not take 
measures to satisfy the desires that education 
naturally brings along with it, the end of these 
people will be worse than what itis at present, 
for the simple reason that they will be more 
conscious of their thraldom than ever they 
were before.” 

Mr. Elliot is of opinion that although, to a 
superficial observer, the Wahabis and other 
fanatical Mohammedans may seem to be our 
most formidable enemies in India, the most 
serious indication of that intellectual unrest 
which has been the frequent precursor of 
political disturbance is to be found in the rise 
of the Brahmo Somaj, and in the spirit of 
religious inquiry of which that new Theistic 
sect is the living fruit. When the spirit 
which is recruiting the Brahmo Somaj with 
highly-educated men from every caste and class 
of the Hindoo population, and even from the 
Mussulman community, “‘turns its attention 
to the affairs of the State,—when its members, 
amply educated and entirely unprovided for, 
spread amongst the people and communicate 
to them the intelligence of the freedom enjoyed 
in England,—when they point to the fact that 
the Indian has no share or voice in the ad- 
ministration, nor the smallest control of the 
public purse, and that the honourable offices 
of Government are devoured by foreigners, to 
the exclusion of the natives of the country,— 
when they point out that India is annually 
undergoing an enormous depletion of solid 
money, which is taken from the soil to be 
spent in England,—when all these things are 
made known, as one day they assuredly will 
be, there will arise a deep-seated feeling of 
universal hatred, which will surely make itself 
felt.” We should come out as heavy losers, if 
not utterly bankrupt, after even a successful 
struggle with such an opposition as might be 
raised against us. Power and profit alike 
would slip from our grasp, and the country 
would become not worth having. 

“ And is there no way out of allthis? Un- 
doubtedly,” says our author, “there is.” If 
our Government can go along with the intel- 
lectual tide, and provide an administration 
suited to the wishes and aspirations of the 
people, all may yet be well. Mr. Elliot re- 
commends that India be broken up into at 
least five great divisions,—Bombay, Madras, 
Bengal, North-West Provinces, and the Punjaub, 

each one in direct communication with the 
Home Government, and managing its own 
finances after paying a fixed contribution for 
the army,—the Viceroy’s functions being 
merely those of Minister of War and Foreign 
Affairs. The main outline of this scheme 
received the sanction of Mr. Bright many 
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years ago. He also suggests many measures 
for the reduction of expenditure. If the 
Government would resolutely determine to 
administer the country without worrying the 
people with new taxes and over-legislation ; if 
the new generation of educated natives were 
admitted to a fair share of honourable places 
in the public service; and if, finally, consul- 
tative councils were constituted in every 
county and province, so as to develope gradu- 
ally into a genuine representation of the 
people, India might yet become what she has 
so often been called, “ the brightest jewel in 
the British crown,” and remain so for many a 
eentury to come. 

All those whose views of our position and 
prospects in India, and of the condition and 
feelings of the people towards us, have been 
derived from the “Indian Budget” speeches 
of the Under-Secretary of State, and from the 
annual returns of the ‘ Moral and Material 
Progress of India,” will do well to qualify the 
effect of those uniformly couleur de rose 
pictures, by turning to the vivid sketches 
contained in this little volume. They may be 
sometimes hasty, they may be sometimes 
highly coloured, but they are conscientiously 
executed. The artist has drawn from nature, 
and has thrown his heart into the work. 








The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870: its 
Political and Military History. By W. 
Riistow. Translated from the German by 
John Layland Needham. 3 vols. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

Cot. Riistow is already well known as an 

able military writer, and the present work 

He 


cannot fail to increase his reputation. 
treats the war chiefly from a scientific point 


of view, but does not ignore moral in- 
fluences, and constant little biographical notices 
lighten what might otherwise have been a dry 
book. Col. Riistow, we honestly believe, is 
an earnest seeker after truth, and does his 
best to be impartial. Many, however, of his 
readers will, we think, consider that he 
has, to some extent, failed; for though he 
never spares his own countrymen when they 
deserve censure, his hatred to the French 
Empire is so great, that he cannot refrain 
from sneers at those who were connected with 
it, that are occasionally unjust. Indeed, it is 
almost impossible to write on contemporary 
politics without displaying a bias. Col. 
Riistow’s book would therefore have been 
more valuable had the author confined himself 
to purely professional subjects. We need 
hardly say, we have not and never had any 
liking for the Empire and its supporters, but 
Col. Riistow is scarcely justified in always 
speaking of the latter as Mamelukes. But 
a truce to politics for the time, and let 
us follow the course of the war. In the first 
volume, one very interesting chapter is devoted 
to a history of the modern French army, and 
another to that of the North German army. 
A main distinction between the military 
systems of the two countries was this: in 
Prussia, as is well known, the entire military 
force of the country was organized into 
permanent corps d’armée, always quartered in 
the districts from which it drew its recruits, 
reserves, and stores, complete in staff and 
auxiliary departments, capable of being raised 
to a war strength in a fortnight, and ready to 





take the field with that amount of notice, 
without further order than is contained in 
the one word “ mobilise.” In France, on the 
contrary, the army was like our own, little 
more than an aggregate of tactical units, which 
were not organized for war till the eve of 
a campaign, and which drew recruits, reserves, 
and stores from every part of the country in- 
differently. ‘The French have in time of 
peace no permanent large division of the army. 
Still, even then they had a number of Army 
Corps, which were formed, some for two years, 
others only for a few months, for exercising 
purposes, and there existed tolerably well- 
established data for their formation.” In 1868 
a new system was inaugurated, chiefly with 
a view to admit of an expansion in case of 
war. ‘“ But in reality this act wrought no 
essential changes, for it created no new troops 
or cadres for the active army; so that in the 
future, as in the past, in case of a serious war 
breaking out, every addition would have to be 
improvised.” The new order of things had 
not come into full operation in July, 1870; 
but even if it had, the author shows that the 
estimates concerning its results were far too 
high. According to the calculations of the 
Government, the peace-footing of the active 
army, including those on furlough and in the 
second portion of the contingent, would amount 
to 415,000 men; whereas they could not, 
according to Col. Riistow, exceed 283,000 
men, without allowing for diminution caused 
by deaths and sickness. As to the reserve, 
the highest estimate would give it as 210,000 
men. The Mobile Guard was reckoned at 
550,000 men; but Col. Riistow proves that 
its utmost strength, when the system should 
have come into full operation, would not have 
been more than 370,000 men. But, even 
if we allow that the estimates of the authorities 
were not too high, the force scarcely existed, 
save on paper. ‘As long as Marshal Niel 
lived, the work of organization was carried on, 
and the.exercising of the Mobile Guard began 
in June, 1869. After the death of the Marshal, 
when General Lebceuf undertook the Ministry 
of War, and to spare the citizens was declared 
to be the highest State principle in military 
matters, these exercises ceased. The appoint- 
ment of officers still continued, but in direct 
opposition to the maxim which lays down that 
untrained troops require the best officers if 
they are to render good service.” Here is 
a hint for Mr. Cardwell with regard to the 
officering of our own auxiliary forces. As to 
the Sedentary National Guard, it had been 
abolished by the Emperor.— 

‘“‘Tt was retained only in a few towns, and there 
only in a ruined state. The good adherents of 
the Empire did very scanty duty as soldiers of the 
National Guard, and even for that little they 
provided substitutes. The master who was ordered 
on guard dressed up his servant in the pretty 
uniform of the National Guard and sent him on 
duty in his place.” 

But, as we have said, the new system had 
not come into full play, and could not till 
1877; and the comparative strength of the 
military forces of France and Germany are 
thus given by the author :— 

“Germany could muster in field troops 518,000 
men, infantry and cavalry, with 1,506 guns; 
France could oppose to them 285,000 men, infantry 
and cavalry, with 984 guns—that is, but little 
more than the half. Germany had as reserve 
troops 161,000 men, infantry and cavalry ; France 








had as depot troops 91,000 men. Germany had 
as garrison troops 187,000 men; France could 
show nothing as an equivalent to this, for the 
Mobile Guard which was to fill their place was 
simply not organized.” 

Besides this numerical inferiority of France 
to Germany, in organization the former was 
deficient, and the latter perfect. The latter 
country, in fact, was prepared for war; the 
former was not. 

In the beginning of August the French 
field army consisted of eight corps, and one 
large reserve of cavalry, of three divisions of 
four regiments each. Of these corps, the guard 
consisted of two divisions of infantry, and one 
division of cavalry of six regiments. Of the 
remainder, three had each four, and four had 
three divisions of infantry. To every corps was 
attached a division of cavalry. The normal 
number of infantry divisions in each corps 
was three ; and the total strength of the corps 
in combatant non-commissioned officers and 
men amounted to about 26,000 infantry and 
3,500 cavalry, with ninety guns. A division 
of infantry consisted of two brigades, the first 
with two regiments, the second with two 
regiments and a battalion of Chasseurs. Each 
infantry regiment consisted of three battalions, 
of six companies, of three officers and 112 
men each. To every infantry division was also 
attached one regiment of cavalry, a company 
of sappers, two four-pounder batteries of 
six guns and one mitrailleuse battery. The 
cavalry division of the corps consisted, as 
a rule, of four regiments in two brigades, and 
one horse artillery battery. A cavalry regiment 
contained, if heavy line or Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 
four, if light, five squadrons, each squadron 
numbering six officers, 120 men, and 105 
troop horses. On an average, therefore, we 
may assume each cavalry regiment to have 
numbered 500 effective sabres. The artillery 
reserve of the corps consisted of five batteries, 
of which one was a horse artillery battery. 
Further, there was the train, and, according 
to the destination of the corps, companies of 
sappers, miners, and pontoniers. The com- 
position of the Prussian army is too well 
known to need description. It will be suf- 
ficient, thercfore, if we state that each Prussian 
corps consisted of twenty-eight battalions of 
infantry, twenty-four squadrons of cavalry, 
and niuety-six guns, giving a total of infantry 
and cavalry of about 30,000 non-commissioned 
officers and men The field army of the French 
“would have numbered 260,000 men, infantry 
and cavalry, if the men on furlough, and the 
youngest classes of the reserve, had been called 
in to complete their strength; but most of the 
regiments had marched out on their peace footing, 
and had only (when already on the frontier) 
commenced to complete their establishment. 
Large bodies of troops from the more distant 
garrisons had not arrived when hostilities com- 
menced ; so that, in the beginning of August, 
the field forces can at the most be reckoned at 
260,000 men.” 

Their numerical inferiority would have been 
sufficient of its-lf to have explained the defeat 
of the French; even had they not scattered 
their forces in a suicidal manner. The 
fact is, the French prepared only for an 
offensive war, and relied also on the alli- 
ance, or, at worst, neutrality, of the southern 
states. Consequently, when the Germans 
turned the tables, and invaded France, instead 
of waiting to be invaded, and the southern 
threw in their lot with the northern states, 
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the Emperor and his marshals were at once 
at fault. 

The disparity of numbers was glaring at 
almost all the early encounters. At Worth, the 
Crown Prince succeeded in separating Mac- 
mahon’s right wing from the rest of the army, 
and compelled that General to retreat, 
leaving behind him as_ trophies 4,000 
unwounded prisoners, thirty-six guns, and 
two eagles, The victory was, however, not 
won without great loss to the Germans, not- 
withstanding that they brought 75,000 in- 
fantry and cavalry into action, against 35,000 
of Macmahon. The fight, moreover, lasted 
from early in the morning till about four in 
the afternoon; and when it was over the 
victors were too wearied to carry out a vigorous 
pursuit. It is plain, therefore, that neither the 
skill of the commander nor the courage of 
the beaten army were at fault on this occa- 
sion. In fact, the issue of the day was the 
natural tactical result of the German stra- 
tegy. At the battle of Forbach, or Spicheren, 
according to our author, the Germans had 
only twenty-seven battalions, or 27,000 men, 
engaged, and the French thirty-nine bat- 
talions of Frossard’s and_ thirteen of 
Bazaine’s corps,—the latter, however, took 
but a small part in the battle. But as 
the German battalions were complete, and the 
French battalions under their strength, we 
may assume that the forces actually engaged 
were on both sides nearly equal in numbers. 
Still, to capture so strong a position as that 
occupied by the French, was no slight success. 
The consequence of the double victory was 
that the first line of the French was com- 
pletely disintegrated. 

At Metz, Bazaine, appointed Commander-in- 
Chief, had managed to concentrate about 120,000 
men, exclusive of the garrison of the town, with 
which to oppose some 220,000 Germans. On 
the 13th he determined to retreat, and the 
movement was to commence on the afternoon of 
the following day. Steinmetz was, however, 
determined not to let the French slip away, 
and as soon as he learnt that they were com- 
mencing their retreat, he laid hold of their 
rearguard, composed of a portion of Decaén’s 
corps. Instead of steadily retiring under 
cover of the forts, Decaén, as soon as he’ was 
attacked, caused those of his troops who had 
already marched off to face about, and 
Bazaine not only suspended the movements of 
the other corps, but also made some of his 
troops, who had already crossed the river, 
repass it. The issue of the battle was, 
tactically, doubtful, though, according to Riis- 
tow, the Germans succeeded in gaining 
ground; but, strategically, it was a decided 
success for Steinmetz, who foreed the enemy 
to defer his retreat for twenty-four hours. 
This delay was fatal to him. On the 16th 
his advanced guard was headed by the German 
cavalry, and Bazaine was held fast till the 
German infantry could come up. A furious 
battle then took place, the result of which was 
that the southern road to Verdun was wrested 
from the French, and they were obliged to throw 
back their right, and to take up a position 
parallel to the Moselle. Bazaine deemed that he 
could not fight on the 17th, for it was ne- 
eessary to rest his soldiers, attend to the 
wounded, and serve out ammunition. We 
ourselves think that it would have been wiser 
if he had despatched before daybreak on 








the 17th, by the St.-Marie-aux-Chénes and 
Méziéres roads, the freshest half of his army, 
making, at the same time, with the rest, a 
vigorous demonstration towards Rezonville. 
This is, however, only a criticism after the 
event. The Germans were equally unwilling 
to fight on the 17th. Their corps were 
exhausted either by marching or fighting,— 
in some cases by both,—and the dispositions 
for battle required time. The attack was, 
therefore, not commenced till about noon on 
the 18th. The result was, that after a bloody 
struggle, which did not completely end till 
6 A.M. on the 19th, the Germans turned and 
drove in on their centre the right wing of the 
French. The loss of the Germans was 14,000 
men and 550 officers, or nearly 1 officer to 
every 26 men; that of the French is not 
exactly known, “but was probably, owing to 
their favourable -position, not much greater.” 
The French had 100,000 cavalry and infantry 
and 450 guns; the Germans had 200,000 
cavalry and infantry and 750 guns. Much 
has been said of the shelter trenches of the 
French, but it would appear that few of them 
were commenced till the battle had actually 
begun. They were, moreover, constructed on 
no system of connected defence, every com- 
mander acting independently. In his attempt 
to relieve Bazaine, Macmahon had a force 
amounting to 120,000 cavalry and infantry, 
with 248 guns. Some of the corps were, 
however, demoralized by defeat, others were 
only half-trained. As regards baggage and 
equipment, all were badly provided. Mac- 
mahon appears from the first to have been 
averse to the expedition, but eventually 
yielded to the arguments of the Emperor and 
Palikao. On the 21st of August he commenced 
his march, and on the 27th his headquarters 
were at Le Chéne Populeux. There, on the 
27th of August, he received intelligence that 
the Crown Prince of Prussia had turned off 
from the direct road to Paris, and was following 
him. Macmahon, on this, resolved to fall 
back by Rethel and Soissons upon Paris and 
pivot on the capital. Positive orders from 
Paris induced him to persist in the enterprise, 
and the end was Sédan, 

The author makes some judicious criti- 
cisms as to the mode of carrying out this 
attempt to relieve Bazaiue, which are well 
worthy of attention. In the first place, 
secrecy, and in the second place, speed, 
were essential to success. Macmahon had 
12,000 cavalry, who might have constituted 
an impenetrable screen to his movements, 
but did not. Col. Riistow considers that 
the Marshal’s object was, in the first 
place, to reach Montmédy, and that under 
the circumstances, 20 kilométres, or about 
12} miles a day, would not have been 
too much to have required from the troops. 
From Chalons to Montmédy the distance 
is about sixty-two miles, and the tail 
of Macmahon’s army ought to have arrived at 
Montmédy on the 26th, but his leading 
column only reached Mouzon on the 28th. 
The Prussians simply marched nearly two 
miles to every one mile that the French ac- 
complished. To show what chances Macmahon 
missed, we may state that not till the night 
between the 25th and 26th did the armies of 
the Crown Princes of Prussia and Saxony, 
which were advancing directly on Paris, change 
front to their right and hasten after the Mar- 





shal. The details of the battles which led to 
the capitulation of the entire French army are 
well known, but it is worth noticing that 
neither Ducrot nor De Wimpfen ever thought 
of trying to break through the investing circle 
by Torey to the south, yet the author shows 
that such an attempt presented fair chances of 
at least a partial success. 

One act of the drama had now been 
played out. The regular army of France had 
practically ceased to exist, and the struggle 
was henceforth carried on by improvised 
levies, containing but a very small leaven of 
old soldiers. Among the numerous epi- 
sodes of the campaign, the sieges and the 
useless bombardments are very noteworthy. 
Only one point, however, requires mention 
here, namely, the effect of modern rifled artil- 
lery on siege operations. Formerly, both first 
parallel and the most distant batteries were 
constructed at about 600 yards from the place, 
and the first parallel was constructed by com- 
mon trench work. At Strasbourg, the first 
parallel was constructed by flying sap, and at 
a distance varying from about 580 to 670 
yards, the batteries being from about 180 to 
250 yards still further to the rear. To return 
to Metz, nowhere was the forethought and 
energy of the Germans more strongly dis- 
played. Metz broke the railway communica- 
tion between the troops advancing on Paris 
and Germany. It was, therefore, determined 
to construct a field railway, which should make 
a loop round Metz. As early as the 14th of 
August the survey commenced ; on the 17th, 
the work was taken in hand, and on the 23rd 
of September, notwithstanding that five days 
had been lost owing to wet weather, the line 


| was completed, and three days later regular 


traffic commenced. The Emperor of Germany 
announced that at the fall of Metz 173,000 
soldiers became prisoners of war. The author 
considers this a gross exaggeration, and be- 
lieves that after deducting the sick, the 
National and Mobile Guard, and govern- 
ment officials connected with the army, only 
65,000 effective regular troops remained. 
Passing over the various political interludes, 
we come to the feverish efforts of the French 
Government to extemporize an army. The 
following extract should be read with caution, 
for we believe that the axiom unfolded in it 
is incorrect. The author’s utterances are, how- 
ever, always worthy of attention :— 


“ Artillery is in general easier to obtain than 
cavalry ; men are required as drivers who under- 
stand horses without it being necessary that they 
should be perfect masters of the art of riding ; and 
gunners may readily be obtained from among 
mechanics, if a proper selection be made, and too 
high scientific attainments are not demanded. In 
all ages it has been proved that a good artillery, 
especially in insurrectionary armies, is more easily 
obtained than good infantry ; the great difficulty 
is in providing the matériel.” 

The tendency of Gambetta to return to the 
errors of the first revolution is exemplified 
by the following passage. Speaking of the 
camp at Toulouse, of which General Demay 
had been appointed commandant, the author 
says, 

“With him were associated as commissaries, 
with the rank of generals of division, MM. Lissa- 
gary and Perrin, men who, up to that time, had 
only made themselves known as club orators, and 
were perfectly innocent of the slightest military 
education.” 
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The blockade of Paris had, by this time, 
been commenced, and the author expresses a 
well-founded astonishment at the fact that 
regular siege operations were not undertaken 
at once. A blockade is a slow process, and 
a bombardment could produce little real 
military effect, owing to the immense size of 
the city—it had failed even at Strasbourg 
where the town was small and a large number 
of guns and stores of ammunition were not 
required. He sums up the case as follows :— 

“Whoever studies the matter carefully and im- 
partially will be obliged to confess that the Germans 
were not in any way so well prepared to carry on 
war against fortresses as to execute field operations.” 

Throughout the book indeed he frequently 
calls attention to the want of skill displayed 
by the Germans in their sieges. Metz fell just 
in time, for it is impossible to say what might 
not have been the result had it held out only 
ten days longer. As it was, the army of the 
Loire had an opportunity which it failed to 
make use of. The battle of Coulmiers was 
fought just ten days too soon, and the advance 
on Paris commenced as much too late; and the 
end of it was that the army of relief was 
driven through and past Orleans, and riven 
into two, if not three, fragments. ‘The sortie 
from Paris, which was made with a view of 
seizing the outstretched hand of D’Aurelles de 
Paladin, was also badly conducted, and failed 
to produce anything but slaughter and demo- 
ralization. 

Col. Riistow is, we think, unjust to General 
Chanzy, for he makes but little of that com- 
mander’s stand during four days at Beaugency 
with a beaten army, and his subsequent change 
of base in the very midst of the operations. 
Indeed, he slurs over these gallant combats, 
and this brilliant feat of strategy, which never- 
theless entitle General Chanzy to be placed in 
the first rank of living generals. Regarding 
the rest of Chanzy’s campaign, the book 
before us contains nothing either very new or 
striking. Neither does the account of the 
remainder of the siege of Paris call for notice, 
except the following remark, which goes far to 
explain the constant failure of the sorties :— 

“The want of mobility in the French masses, 
which obliged the highest in command to arrange 
the very smallest details, necessitated that the 
troops should always be set in motion very early, 
and as this could never be effected without a con- 
siderable noise, the Prussians were always informed 
betimes of any movements on a large scale ; and, 
moreover, the French troops were greatly fatigued 
by the preparations alone.” 

In the command of the army which was raised 
in the north, General Faidherbe displayed, on 
some occasions, fair ability and enterprise, but 
never succeeded in accomplishing much. His 
first serious engagement was the combat on 
the Hallue, on the 23rd of December. We 
have always held that, tactically, that action 
was a drawn battle, seeing that Faidherbe 
offered battle on the 24th till the afternoon. 
Col. Riistow does not quite support our 
assertion, but the following passage will serve 
to show the incorrectness of the statements of 
those who claim for the Germans a brilliant 
victory, and maintain that Faidherbe’s retreat 
was a rout:— 


“On Faidherbe’s right and Manteuffel’s left 
neither side gained any advantage throughout the 
day. But on the other flank, Manteuffel with his 
right succeeded ultimately in obtaining possession 
of the line of the lower Hallue between Daours 








and Pont Noyelles, and thence he threatened 
Faidherbe’s rear. The latter was therefore com- 
pelled to retire—in the first place, upon Albert, 
which he reached, moving very leisurely, on the 
25th, and thence on the 26th upon Bapaume.” 

We do not think that the author appreciates 
the critical position of the Germans at Bapaume 
at the close of the battle of the 3rd of January, 
when Faidherbe had only to push forward 
a few hundred yards—his advance could not 
have been arrested—to bring about the retreat 
of the enemy. As we have said, however, 
Faidherbe played but an unimportant part in 
the campaign. With respect to Bourbaki’s 
badly planned and worse executed attempt to 
relieve Belfort, the public are too well ac- 
quainted with the details to render it necessary 
that we should touch on the subject. 

Upon the whole, Col. Riistow has given to 
the world a valuable book; and we honour 
him for his evident desire to be just. He is 
severe certainly, and sometimes without good 
reason, on the French; but he is not less keen 
to point out the faults of his own countrymen. 
Indeed, throughout his book he shows that in 
genuine philanthropy he is thoroughly cosmo- 
politan. The military merits of the book are 
great ; and the reader derives much advantage 
from the numerous maps interspersed through- 
out the three volumes. The chief fault we 
have to find is that we are given too much 
about politics, and too little about tactics. 
As to the translator, he has performed his task 
in a thoroughly satisfactory and highly credit- 
able manner. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers. ) 
The Rose of Avondale. 
Parker. (Bush.) 
The Fatal Sacrifice: a Novel. 
Brothers. ) 
Tue “matter-of-fact story” reprinted from 
the pages of Once a Week is not a book which 
we should recommend young ladies, or, for the 
matter of that, young people of either sex, to 
read ; and yet it is a clever book, not without 
grave faults both of style and of tone, it is 
true, but one which no grown man who has 
any experience of life can read without being 
the better for it. The person whose sobriquet 
of Ready-Money gives its title to the book is 
not by many degrees the most interesting cha- 
racter we meet within these pages. Our author’s 
greatest pains have been expended on old 
Ready-Money’s son Dick, the most original 
character we have come across for some time 
in modern fiction. Allowing for the partiality 
of a friend, and almost a worshipper, we cannot 
help feeling that Richard Mortiboy, as he is 
here depicted, has had his counterpart in real 
life. Indeed, if the story has one fault more 
strongly marked than another, it is that it is 
throughout too realistic, or, as the author would 
say, matter-of-fact. It is refreshing, after the 
twaddle which our novelists, and (we are afraid 
we must also say) our female novelists in par- 
ticular, put into the mouths of all their dra- 
matis persone alike, rich and poor, peer and 
peasant, country bumpkin and London gamin, 
to meet with an author who shrinks from 
nothing that comes in his way as the painter 
of men and women as they are, and who lets 
them say in his pages just what they say 
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every day in real life. We are not going to 
spoil the pleasure of those readers who can 
stand strong meat by giving an outline of the 
plot, which, after all, is not a very complicated 
affair. The fragmentary and somewhat jerky 
style of the book is partly due, no doubt, to 
the form in which it originally appeared. We 
are taken from town to country, from Bohemia 
to Belgravia, from Market Basing (a provincial 
town on the London and North-Western line, 
about an hour-and-a-half’s ride from Euston) 
to the West Indies, in a manner which almost 
takes our breath away. The main idea of the 
book may be given in a few words. The father, 
a sordid, grasping wretch, whose soul never 
rises above the ambition of making money, 
dies a miserable paralytic, unloved, unwept, 
and almost unburied. The son, who is the 
antipodes of his sire in everything but his 
obstinacy, begins life badly, thanks to his evil 
rearing, but after a while he breaks away from 
bad habits, and gives free play to a naturally 
good and generous disposition. The wealth 
hoarded by his father he employs in making 
all around him, and, above all, those whom 
his father has wronged, feel the benefit of. 
The consequence is, that when he dies, mur- 
dered by the man whom he has saved from 
the gallows once and from starvation many a 
time there is not a dry eye among the mourners 
at his funeral ; and even the scandalized rector 
is constrained to murmur, in apology for his: 
own emotion, that “charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins.” 

Amidst all that daily comes to our ears of 
the mutual complaints of servants and em- 
ployers, of the want of consideration shown 
by the latter, and of the absence of principle, 
the idleness, and love of dress displayed by 
the former, it is cheering to meet with a 
book like ‘The Rose of Avondale,’ from the 
pen of a young woman in domestic service. 
Considering the position of the authoress of 
the novel before us, and the difficulties she 
must have had to contend with, it is needless 
to say that we commenced reading her tale 
with more than a usual desire to be lenient, 
and to make allowances. We have, however, 
great satisfaction in confessing that our cha- 
ritable feelings were quite thrown away, and 
that the work before us is able to rest on its 
own intrinsic merits. We do not wish to 
exaggerate, or to give undue encouragement 
to the authoress, and are therefore bound to 
affirm that ‘The Rose of Avondale’ bears no 
marks of genius, and will not, in our 
opinion, take the world by storm. It is 
utterly devoid of humour, there is but slight 
interest in the plot, and the flow of the 
story is somewhat hindered by the intrusion 
of numerous quotations from the poets. These 
quotations are apt and pretty enough, but they 
are too frequent, too long, and are not required. 
The authoress has, moreover, been guilty of 
two trifling acts of carelessness, which would 
have been avoided, had the MS., previously to 
publication, been submitted to a competent 
critic. For instance, the hero’s father is, we 
are told, an English nobleman, yet he is always 
spoken of as plain Mr. Fairlie, as is, after the 
father’s death, the hero himself. Then it is 
somewhat unusual for a young gentleman to 
call a young lady by her christian name only 
three or four days after making her acquaint- 
ance ; and the error is made more palpable by 
the fact that when Harold knows Miss Ham- 
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mond better he does not call her Milley, but 
Miss Hammond. These, however, are but 
slight defects in a domestic novel, which is 
remarkable for its unaffectedness, its sim- 
plicity, its tender feeling, and its grace and 
refinement. The latter qualities are indeed 
most conspicuous. Not only is there an 
absence of anything approaching to a vulgar 
or even a slang expression, but not a single 
vulgar thought flows from the authoress’s 
pen. The authoress may be a servant, but 
she evidently possesses a mind as refined as 
that of the most thoroughbred, highly-edu- 
cated lady. Few can describe love-passages 
without being coarse, high-flown, formal, or 
mawkish. The writer is none of these, and 
the courtships she depicts are simple, yet tender 
and true. She has also an eye for the 
beauties of nature, and can bring a pretty 
English rural scene before us in a manner 
which, while it enables us to realize it, does 
not fatigue the mind by crowded details and 
elaborate descriptions. We shall not, by giving 
an abstract of the story, deprive it of any of 
its freshness, but content ourselves with offer- 
ing our congratulations to the authoress on 
her success, and expressing a hope that soon— 
not too soon—we may have the satisfaction of 
reviewing a younger sister of ‘The Rose of 
Avondale.’ 

The whole plot of ‘ The Fatal Sacrifice’ turns 
on a most deliberate breach of the seventh com- 
mandment ; and the book is apparently written 
with the sole view of showing how charming 
people may be who are guilty of conjugal infi- 
delity. So little regard is paid to the exi- 
gencies of morality, that the attractive, refined, 
and noble-minded sinners are made to enjoy 
their guilty love for an almost unclouded two 
years or so, and then to die peacefully within 
a few days of each other, and in the most 
romantic manner possible. Apparently, the 
author thinks remorse is a foolish bugbear, and 
that love’s sad satiety does not necessarily follow 
an elopement, the result of a mere impulse. 
Perhaps we are a little too severe, for the male 
offender does at length begin to feel that open 
and deliberate contempt for morality is not 
altogether unattended with inconvenience, 
especially as regards the fruit of the liaison ; 
the lady, however, though her elopement has 
killed her father, is fortunate enough to possess 
a perfectly torpid conscience, and is gay and 
happy to the last. 

We cannot analyze a tale like this very 
closely, for in such a case our object is to 
warn our readers, not to excite morbid 
curiosity. The father of Ethel, the heroine, 
is a clergyman, who, after leading a very 
impure life before marriage, kills his wife 
with a blow of his fist, and then takes orders. 
He relates his experiences in the plainest 
possible language to his daughter, aged only 
seventeen, and tells her of his “wild revels 
with women I scorned to look at in the day- 
time.” The only effect on his innocent listener 
is a fit of musing, followed by a sound afternoon 
nap. Ethel pays a visit to her aunt, who, for 
reasons and by means unnecessary to specify, 
induces the girl to engage herself to John 
Chatterton, a vulgar man of low origin, whose 
only recommendation is the fact that he 
possesses 10,000/. a year. Major Fitzpatrick, 
represented as a thorough gentleman, and very 
kind-hearted, sees that Ethel is unhappy, and 
tries to dissuade her from the step she is about 








to take. To his remonstrances she returns the 
following lady-like answer, “ No, Major, I am 
miserable, and shall always be so. I hate 
Chatterton ; he is an ugly little beast.” Her 
counsellor winds up by saying, that if she 
marries John Chatterton, “your name will 
figure in a divorce court, and you will find in 
lust the comfort you have lost by a mercenary 
marriage.” Nice language truly to use to a 
young girl only seventeen years old. Nor are 
her reflections more creditable. “I suppose 
I must make the best of it, and my aunt says 
he is delicate. Wish he would pop off before 
the wedding; I should not go into mourning.” 
The end of it is she does marry him, and they 
lead, as might be expected, a cat and dog life. 
He is not only brutal, but also unfaithful to 
her. She, when on a visit by herself to a 
country house, accidentally discovers his infi- 
delity, and while excited by the thought of 
her wrongs, and full of love for a married 
man separated from his wife, meets the object 
of her utterly gratuitous infatuation in a 
corridor at night. She looks unhappy; he 
comforts her with a kiss. The sound of a 
door opening is heard, and, fearing discovery, 
she drags him into her bedroom, and an elope- 
ment ensues a few hours later. We have 
given a mere outline of this episode. The 
author is far more detailed. The end of the 
guilty couple is, as we have already men- 
tioned, peace. 

Not only is the plot of this tale worthy of 
censure, and many of the scenes prurient, but 
all the dramatis persone, with scarcely an 
exception, are repulsive, although, we are 
happy to be able to add, unnatural. What 
can be more untrue to nature than that the 
wife of a Solicitor-General should, by letter, 
set Mr. Chatterton on the track of his runaway 
wife, and then recommend her own husband’s 
legal services in case of proceedings being 
undertaken in the divorce court? The style, 
too, is not that of educated persons, being often 
ungrammatical and involved. In short, the 
book is stupid, unnatural, badly written, im- 
moral in its tendency, and only not quite 
indecent. The author has done well not to 
give his name; we are sorry that the publisher 
did not adopt the same course, for the book 
is certainly more in harmony with Holywell 
than with Catherine Street. 








; THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New 
Testament. By C.E. Hammond, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 
Tus compilation seems to be the work of a 
beginner, who has not yet mastered the best litera- 
ture connected with his subject, and whose judgments 
are somewhat crude. The efforts to secure accuracy 
are apparent ; the result aimed at does not always 
follow. The author’s stock of knowledge is inade- 
quate. He parades, indeed, a few writers on whom 
he relies ; but that very reliance is apt to mislead 
him. The plan pursued is a good one, and the 
subjects well arranged. With the exception of 
some superfluous notes, the chapters might embrace 
all that it is necessary to explain. Manuscript 
versions, patristic quotations, canons of criticism, 
discussions of various disputed passages, lists of 
codices and of fathers, make up the little 
book, which may be useful to beginners in the 
textual criticism of the Greek Testament, though 
defective and erroneous statements hinder it from 
being implicitly trusted. Had Mr. Hammond 
rested more on Lachmann and Tischendorf, with 
writers he has not consulted at all, and less on 
Mr. Scrivener and Dr. Tregelles, he would have 





done better. But his notions of authority need 
correction, and some of his mistakes are owing to 
them ; yet all his blunders cannot. Thus he states 
that C, or the Ephrem MS., contains portions of 
every one of the New Testament books, which it 
does not : it has neither the second epistle of St. 
John, nor the second to the Thessalonians. We 
observe, too, that he knows nothing of the full 
account of the Gothic version in the last edition of 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia; of the publication of the 
Jerusalem-Syriac version, by Count Minischalchi 
Erizzo, and of Hug’s ‘ Einleitung,’ a second edition 
of which book he puts in 1826 (1820), whereas a 
fourth appeared in 1847. The two verses in Luke 
xxii, 43, 44, he supposes to have been called in 
question “without sufficient reason”; but the 
evidence against them preponderates, showing that 
they were one of the early Western additions. 
Lachmann rightly puts them in brackets ; and the 
Philoxenian or Harclean Syriac marks them with 
an asterisk, not an obelus, as the writer asserts. 
The description of the Curetonian Syriac and its 
relation to the Peshito, shows no proper appre- 
ciation of either. The latter is not a recension of 
the former. In the critical discussion of Mark 
xvi. 9-20, which is by no means satisfactory, the 
aap is said to becanonical, genuine, and inspired, 

ut not authentic—an assertion betraying confusion 
of ideas, and of equal value with Dr. Tregelles’s 
description of the section, as an authentic anony- 
mous addition to what Mark himself wrote down 
from the narrative of St. Peter, which ought to be 
received as part of our second canonical Gospel. 
The little book, well projected, is unsuccessfully 
executed. Even when copying Tischendorf, the 
author deviates from him incautiously ; as in stating 
that the third corrector of B belonged to the tenth 
or eleventh centuries; whereas the Leipzig 
Professor cautiously uses the words non ante 
undecimum vel decimum saeculum. 


The Apostolic Fathers.—The Epistles of St. Clement, 
St. Ignatius, St. Barnabas, St. Polycarp ; together 
with the Martyrdom of St. Ignatius and St. 
Polycarp. Translated into English. With an 
Introductory Notice by Charles H. Hoole, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Mr. Hoote having already translated the Shep- 

herd of Hermas, has undertaken a similar task 

with regard to the remaining Apostolic Fathers, 
except Papias, of whom mere fragments remain. 

Adopting the texts of Jacobson and Hilgenfeld, he 

has produced an excellent English version, which 

must supplant that of Wake, or the revised form 
of Wake’s, by Chevallier; since the Greek texts of 

Hermas, or Barnabas, were not discovored till 

recently. To the translation itself he has prefixed 

an introduction of fifty-two pages, in which he 
gives some account of the authorship, history, and 
contents of the works. The general object the 
editor had in view was to make the English 
reader acquainted with the character of the litera- 
ture of the age immediately following that of the 
Apostles, without entering upon the theological 
aspect of the writings in question, or the nice and 
difficult points which have been debated among 
scholars relative to the bearing of some portions 
on the formation of the New Testament canon 
and the date of the Gospels. Mr. Hoole writes 
modestly and intelligently, exhibiting a competent 
acquaintance with these writings, and furnishing 
such information as may satisfy the wants of all 







but crigigal scholars or controversial theologians. 
His s mper, and moderation are commend- 
able. done well what he proposed to do, It 
would have enhanced the value of his volume had 


he consulted various discussions about the Apo- 
stolic Fathers by Volkmar, Lipsius, Scholten and 
Baur, for he is hardly master of all the literature 
connected with the writings of which he treats in 
the Introduction. Hence he repeats the common 
story, now exploded, of St. Ignatius having been 
carried from Antioch to Rome, where he suffered 
martyrdom ; whereas he was put to death at 
Antioch A.p. 115, and did not therefore write a 
number of Epistles in the course of his journey to 
the Western metropolis. In opposing Hilgenfeld’s 
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statement respecting the Epistle of Barnabas, 
“Mr. Hoole asserts too strongly that the work in 
question never rose above the level of an apocry- 
phal book ; for Clement, of Alexandria, calls Bar- 


nabas, the writer, an apostle, and Origen terms it | 


a Catholic epistle. Its reception, too, into the 
Sinaitic MS. shows the high authority it possessed. 
With regard to the authenticity of St. Polycarp’s 
Epistle to the Philippians, Mr. Hoole says that it 
was attacked by Daillé and others, but is con- 
firmed by the complete chain of evidence extend- 
ing from the time of Irenzus, his contemporary. 
This statement does not properly touch the ques- 
tion. What Daillé questioned is the authenticity 
of certain portions, especially passages in the 9th 
and 13th chapters relating to St. Ignatius—pas- 
sages justly suspected by Ritschl and Volkmar, 
following in the wake of Daillé. But Schwegler 
and Hilgenfeld assailed the authenticity of the 
whole, using arguments that Dr. Donaldson 
scarcely meets. 


A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms, &c. By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. O. Shipley, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.) 

TuE terms, phrases, titles, and subjects embraced 

in this volume are connected with a wide field of 

knowledge. Had the information been carefully 
sifted and well put together, the student would 
have welcomed the work as a useful compendium, 
which would save him time and labour, and convey 
accurate information. But the compilation is a 
perfunctory and careless one, which cannot be 
recommended. Evidences of haste and slovenliness 
in it are abundant. Errors, absurdities, misinter- 
pretations of the Bible, one-sidedness, ecclesiastical 
prejudice, present themselves profusely. Thus, 

“Ground” is described “The Body of Christ: 

Psalm Ixxviii. 69, ‘established for ever,’ never to be 

separated from the divinity, through eternal ages.” 

Again, “The book of Enoch seems to be the work 

of a Christian.” “The Hebrew Korah also signifies 

Bald, as in the title of many Psalms, ‘For the sons 

of Korah, meaning that they have reference to the 

despised and reviled people of Christ.” “The ram 

caught in the thicket by his horns, Genesis xxii. 13, 

signifies our Lord’s head crowned with Jewish 

thorns before his Immolation.” ‘The Lutherans 
are not properly churches of Christ.” Quakerism 
is said to be “a species of civilized and refined 

Paganism.” Clement is described as “companion 

of St. Paul at Philippi; third bishop of Rome; 

author of one of the apostolical epistles.” The 
uncritical character of the book, with its narrow 
standpoint, deprives it of value. 


A Commentary upon the Books of Jeremiah and 
Ezxkiel. By Mosheh Ben Shesheth. Edited, 
from a Bodleian MS., with a Translation and 
Notes, by S. R. Driver, B.A. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 


THE author of this Commentary seems to have 
lived at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
and to have commented on other books of the Old 
Testament besides Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The MS., 
the text of which is now edited for the first time, is in 
the Bodleian (Huntingdon Coll. 567), occupying 
thirty-five ff. 8vo. Mr. Driver deserves the thanks 
of scholars for the labour and time he has spent 
in printing and translating the Commentary, which 
is mainly grammatical and lexical, Occasionally 
Ben Shesheth makes a good suggestion, which 
modern commentators should not neglect; but 
the value of his work is historical rather than 
intrinsic, for, by the light of modern researches, we 
can explain the text even grammatically better 
than he or his Jewish authorities. The notes of 
Mr. Driver show a good acquaintance with Hebrew 
criticism, and give fair promise of ability to do 
something important towards the emendation of 
the Masoretic text. As a first performance in the 
field of Rabbinical literature, this little volume is 
creditable to him. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Men of the Second Empire. By the Author of 
‘The Member for Paris.” (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Tuxse clever sketches were well worth republish- 
ing. They are most amusing, and yet they are 

free from exaggeration or caricature. 

WE have received the Annuaire Littéraire for 
1871-72 (Dulau), containing a catalogue raisonné 
of the principal works lately published in France. 
We have also before us some other works of 
reference: the third edition of Kelly’s Post- 
Office Guide to Loudon (Kelly),—the St. Andrews 
University Calendar for 1872-73 (Blackwood & 
Sons), a well-arranged and neatly-printed book, 
—the Qlergy Directory (Bosworth), the cheapest 
and most handy, if not the most elaborate of 
clerical directories,—and the Dictionary of Ame- 
rican Biography, by F. S. Drake (Boston, Oxgood 
& Co.). 

WE have also received those two useful little 
publications, The Reference Peerage and Baronetage 
(Dean & Son), and The Reference House of Commons 
(same publishers), corrected up to the present 
month ; and the eighth edition of Men of the Time 
(Routledge), revised by Mr. Thompson Cooper— 
an improvement on the Jast edition, but still not 
to be for a moment compared with Vapereau. 

We have on our table The Substance of the 
Argument of A. J. Stephens, Q.C. and the Judg- 
ment of the Judicial Committee in Sheppard v. 
Bennett (Rivingtons),—An Introduction to the 
Practical and Theoretical Study of Nautical Sur- 
veying, by J. K. Laughton, M.A. (Longmans),— Fire 
Surveys, by E. M. Shaw (Wilson),— A Catechism of 
English History, edited by E. M. Sewell (Long- 
mans),— Malta and its Knights, by W. Porter 
(Pardon),—Defects in the Criminal Administration 
and Penal Legislation of Great Britain and 
Treland, with Remedial Suggestions (Kitto),—On 
the Errors and Mischiefs of Modern Diplomacy, 
by H. Ottley (Chapman & Hall),—Review on Dr. 
Hunter’s Indian Musalmans, by Syed Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur (Triibner)—A Satchel Guide for 
the Vacation Tourist in Europe (New York, Hurd 
& Houghton),— Boston Illustrated (Boston, Osgood), 
—A Woman's Reform Bill for the Unruly Mem- 
ber (Macintosh),— Under the Microscope, by A. C. 
Swinburne (White),—Authors at Work, by C. 
Pebody (Allen),— Goethe: his Life and Works, by 
G. H. Calvert (Triibner),—The Last Days of Pévre 
Gratry, by Pere A. Perraud, translated by the 
Author of ‘A Dominican Artist’ (Rivingtons),— 
Shakspeare’s Uomedy of Much Ado about Nothing, 
by the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A. (Longmans),—The 
Harp of Renfrewshire (Longmaus),—Our Dear 
Mother Country, by an Aged and Loyal Subject 
(Macintosh),—T'he Day of Days, and other Poems, 
by the Rev. C. F. Watkins (Macintosh),—A Voice 
from the Back Pews to the Pulpit and Front Seats, 
in answer to “ What think Ye of Christ?” by A 
Backpewman (Longmans),—Jndices Ecclesie, by 
the Rev. J. G. H. Hill, M.A, Part IT. (Macintosh), 
—Lessons from the Bible, edited by the Rev. A. R. 
Grant, M.A. (Lockwood),—The Two Great Tempta- 
tions, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan),— 
The Deicides: Analysis of the Life of Jesus, by J. 
Cohen, translated by A. M. Goldsmid (Simpkin), 
—A Week in Chester Cathedral: being Sermons 
preached at the Re-opening, edited by the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Chester (Griffith & Farran),— Quvres 
Diwerses: Education, Morale, Politique, Littérature, 
par C. Clavel, 2 vols. (Williams & Norgate),—Les 
Discours de M. le Prince de Bismarck, Vol. IV. 
(Asher),— Albert Fleurter, par A. Joanne (Hachette), 
—Versailler Briefe, by ¥. K. M. (Williams & 
Norgate),— Chorinsky, eine Gerichtlich Psycho- 
logische untersuchung, by Dr. F. W. Hagen (Nutt), 
—Studien auf dem Gebiete der Aerztlichen Seelen- 
kunde, by Dr. F. W. Hagen (Nutt),—and Sanct 
Brandan, a Latin and three German Texts, edited 
by Dr. C. Schréder (Nutt). Among New Editions 
we have A Handy Book on the Law of Husband 
and Wife, by J. W. Smith, LL.D. (Wilson),— The 
Affinity between the Hebrew Language and the 
Celtic, by Stratton, M.D. (Simpkin),— The 
Gallery of Geography, by Rev. T. Milner, M.A., 


| 
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2 vols. (M‘Phun),—A Sketch of Modern Geography 


| for the Use of Schools, by S. Butler, D.D., revised 


by the Rev. T. Butler, M.A. (Longmans),—A4n 
Elementary German Grammar, by C. Fischer- 
Fischart (Longmans),— Thoughts ow Self-Culture, 
addressed to Women, by M. G. Grey and E, 
Shirreff (Simpkin),—Residence at the Court of 
London, by R. Rush, edited by B. Rush (Hamilton 
& Adams),—Spanish Towns and Spanish Pictures, 
by Mrs. W. A. Tollemache (Hayes),—Lord Dacre, of 
Gilsland, by E. M. Stewart (Stewart),— Annis War- 
leigh’s Fortunes, by H. Lee (Smith & Elder),— 
The Earthly Paradise, by W. Morris, Part VI. 
(Ellis & Green),—Liturgical Purity our Rightful 
Inheritance, by J. C. Fisher, M.A., Part I. ‘The 
Baptismal Services’ (Longmans),—and Prayers 
from the Psalms, by C. 8. Stanford, D.D. (Hamil- 
ton & Adams). 


LIST OF NEW EOOKS. 
Theology. 

Adams’s (Rev. W.) Sacred Allegories, new edit. illust. 12mo. 5/ 
Adams's (Rev. R.) Clergyman’s and District Visitor's Hand- 
book, No. 1, cr. Svo. 1/6 cl.; No. 2, er. 8vo. 1/ cl. swd. 

Burton’s (J.) The Child Life of David, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Carter’s (Rev. T. T.) Treasury of Devotion, 5th edit. 18mo. 2/6 
cl.; with Book of Common Prayer, in 1 vol. 18mo. 3/6 cl. 

Dalton’s (Rev. W.) Christian Instruction, 11th edit. 12mo. 2/ el. 

De Sales (S. Francis), by Author of ‘Dominican Artist,’ new ed. 6/ 

Dunwell’s (Rev. F. H.) Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St. John, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Fisher’s (J. C.) Liturgical Purity our Rightful Inheritance, 
3rd edit. Part 1, er. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Goodsir’s (Rev. J. T.) Criticism, &c., of Certain Doctrines in 
Crawford on the Atonement, 8vo. ¢/ cl. 

Gospel in the Book of Joshua, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 

Gregory’s (Rev. J. G.) Book of the Revelation of Jesus Christ, 6/ 

MacColl’s (Rev. M.) Damnatory Clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed Explained, er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Pilkington’s (C. M.) Short Readings for Mothers’ Meetings, 1/6 

Raleigh's (A.) The Little Sanctuary, and other Meditations, 6/ 

St. Paul, Life and Epistles of, by Conybeare and Howson, new 
edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Tales of Martyr Times, by Author of ‘Spanish Brothers,’ new 
edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Voice from the Back Pews, by A Backpewman, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Voice of Christian Life in Song, 3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 

Work among the Lost, new edit. 1émo. 1,6 cl. 

Law. 

Davis's (J. E.) Jurisdiction and Practice of the County Courts 
in Equity, 8vo. 18) cl. 

Music. 

Boosey'’s Operas, Auber’s ‘Le Domino Noir,’ royal 8vo. 26 swd. 

Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise, royal 8vo. 4’ cl. 

Mendelssohn’s Ditto, and ‘‘As the Hart Pants,” royal Svo. 5 el. 

Poe'ry. 

Brodrick’s (A.)} Forest Poems, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3; cl. 

Fesbroke’s (J. B.) Rheingold, a Romantic Legend, 12mo. 5/ el. 

Macaulay (Lord) Lays of Ancient Rome, new edit. 12mo, 3,6 

Tupper'’s (E. J.) Poems, translated from the Swedish and 
Original, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

History. 

Holy (Lucy Maria), Memorial of, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Lincoln's (Abraham) Life, by W. H. Lamon, roy. 8vo. 21/ el. 

Newman’s (J. H.) Historical Sketches, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Russell's (Earl) Essay on History of the English Government, 
new edit. er. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Wartensleben’s (Count H. von) Campaign of 1870-71, 8vo. 6/ 
Yeats’s (J.) Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce, cr. 8vo. 5/ cL 
Geography. 

Appleton’s European Guide-Book, 15th edit. er. 8vo. 24/ roan. 

Butler’s (Capt. W. F.) The Great Lone Land, 2nd edit. 8vo. 16/ 

Prime’s (E. D. G.) Round the World, 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Tourist’s Picturesque Guides to Limerick, Isle of Man, Kil- 
larney, Nottingham, Wicklow, Scarborough, Connemara, 
12mo, 1/ swd. 

Philology. 

Hachette’s First French Reader, edited by Brette and Masson, 
new edit. 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Manson's Pronouncing Dictionary, new edit. 18mo. 1/ cL. 

Prendergast’s (‘T.) Mastery of Languages, 3rd edit. Svo. 6/ cI. 

Rimiayan of VAlmitei, translated into English Verse, by 
R. T. H. Gritlith, Vol. 3, 8vo. 15/ cl. 

Ruddiman’s Rudiments of Latin, by Rev. J. Davis, 12mo. 1/ 

Science. 

Beloe on the Construction of Catck-Water Reservoirs, 5/ 

Hurst’s Tables and Memoranda for Engineers, 2nd ed. 1/ 

Jones's (T. R.) Natural History of Birds, new edit. cr. 8vo. 7/6 

Laughton’s Introduction to Study of Nautical Surveying, 6 

Our Blood Relations, or the Darwinian Theory, cr. 8vo. 2/ swd. 

Patterson’s Zoology, Nos. 1. and 2, 12mo. 1/ each sheet. 

General Literature. 

Anteros, a Novel, by Author of ‘Guy Livingstone,’ new edit. 2/ 

Atchley’s Practical Building Surveyor, Contractor, &c., by P- 
Thompson, 12mo. 5/ cl. 

Children’s Friend Series, ‘ The Bird’s Nest,’ cr. 4to. 1/ bds. 

Eiloart’s (Mrs.) Woman’s Wrong, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Erle (Harold), a Biography, by W. A. Gibbs, 3rd edit. 12mo. 6/ 

Fielden’s (P. M.) Kitty Hart, 12mo. 26 cl. 

Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Subjects, new edit. 12; 

Gibbs’s (W. A.) Story of a Life, 3rd edit. 12mo. 46 cL 

Harrow School, Commemoration of the Tercentenary of, 4to. 15) 

Mac” enna’s (S. J.) Off Parade, 3 vols. cr. Svo. 31,6 cl. 

Melville's (G. J. Whyte) Digby Grand, new edit. 12mo, 2/ bds. 

Punch, Vol. 62, 4to. 86 cl. 

Railway Library, Maxwell’s ‘ Adventures in Scotland,’ and 
‘Flood and Field,’ new edit. 12mo 2/ each, bds. 

Rogers’s (F.) Specifications for Practical Architecture, 8vo. 30/ 

Royal Navy (The), in a Series of Lilustrations, Lithographed in 
Colours, Part 1, 4to. 4/ swd. 

Self-Help by the People, Part 1, edited by G. J. Holyoake, 1/ 

Swallows of Leigh Farm, a Story for Children, new edit. sq. 1/ 

Timbs’s (J.) Things to be Remembered, and Notable Things, 5/6 
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VERSES ATTRIBUTED TO MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
56, Euston Square, July 7, 1872. 

No doubt the verses ascribed to Mary Queen of 
Scots, printed in the Atheneum of yesterday, will 
excite considerable interest. I have read them, 
and endeavoured to understand them as they appear 
printed ; and to me it seems that, in that condition, 
parts of them are absolutely meaningless. With 
your leave, I will here cite the verses as already 
printed, and afterwards (modernizing the spelling 
throughout for the sake of greater clearness) shall 
give them as I suppose they ought to stend. 

Ronsart, si ton bon cueur de gentille nature 
Tement pour le respect d’un peu de nouriture, 
Quentes plus jeunes ans tu as resceu d’un roy, 

De ton Rooyalie et de sa mesme loy, 

Je diray non couart ni tasche d’avarice, 

Mays digne a mon advis du nom de brave prince ; 
Elas ! ne scrives pas ses fayts ni ses grandeurs, 
Mays quil a bien voulu empesche de malheurs. 

Not to speak of some other words, what can be 
made of “ Tement” and of “ Rooyalie”? I should 
propose to read the lines thus:— 

Ronsart, si ton bon ceeur, de gentille nature, 

Te meut pour le respect d’un peu de nourriture 
Qu’en tes plus jeunes ans tu as recu d’un roi 

De ton roi allié, et de sa méme loi, 

Le dirai non couart ni taché d’avarice, 

Mais digne, 4 mon avis, du nom de brave prince. 
Hélas ! n'écrivez par ses faits ni ses grandeurs, 
Mais qu’il a bien voulu empécher de malheurs. 

This is, I hope, at least intelligible. In line 5, 
possibly it might be more satisfactory to read “ Le 
diras” or “Le direz” than “Le dirai.” If “Le 
direz” is correct, it is obvious that the writer, who 
began by addressing Ronsart in the second person 
singular, here commits the solecism of lapsing into 
the second person plural; but, as this is less 
dubiously done in line 7, “n’écrivez pas,” there 
might be no very great objection to admitting the 
reading ‘Le direz”; or, if we could read “Le 
diras” and “n’écriras pas,” the whole solecism 
would vanish. In that same line 5, if we are to 
be guided by the requirement of rhyme, we should 
have to read “d’avarince” instead of “d’avarice.” 
Disregarding these minutiz, let us now turn into 
English the verses as I have proposed to write 
them :— 

Ronsart, if thy good heart, of gentle kind, 

Moves thee in regard of some little nurture 

Which, in thy younger years, thou didst receive from a king 

Allied to thy king, and of his selfsame form of faith, 

I will pronounce him no craven, nor stained with avarice, 

But worthy, to my thinking, of the name of a good prince. 

Alas! write not his achievements nor his grandeur, 

But that he strove to prevent many calamities. 

Now is there, in the lines thus read, any internal 
evidence to confirm the surmise of their being an 
original composition from the head and hand of 
Queen Mary? I think there is. Ronsart, born 
in 1524, became page to the Duke of Orleans, son 
of Francis the First of France. He was afterwards 
page to King James the Fifth of Scotland, who 
had come to Paris to marry the Princess Madeleine, 
and he returned to Scotland with that King, and 
remained there three years. James, at a later 
date, married Mary of Lorraine. By her (as we 
all know) he became father of Mary Queen of Scots ; 
and, after the disastrous “ Rout of Solway,” he died 
at an early age in 1542, almost immediately after 
Mary’s birth. The verses before us, represented 
as written by Queen Mary (who lived in France 
from 1548 to 1561, being Queen Consort in 1559 
and 1560) to Ronsart (who survived until 1585), 
seem in an eminent degree consistent with these 
antecedents. In lines 2 and 3, Mary (so I appre- 
hend) refers to the nurture which Ronsart had 
received from James as page to that sovereign, who 
is naturally spoken of as an ally of the King of 
France and his fellow Catholic. In line 5 Mary 
repudiates any imputations which might have been 
brought against her father on the ground of faint- 
heartedness or of avarice. Such imputations may 
no doubt have been rife, as James had died utterly 
prostrated by a disgraceful defeat of his forces, and 
he is recorded to have been parsimonious in per- 
sonal expenses, although munificent with regard 
to public objects. The concluding three lines 
furnish an agreeably filial testimony to the good 
intentions of Mary’s father as a ruler, luckless as 
he had proved at the last. He had, in fact, been 
a very vigorous repressor of the lawlessness of 





barons and of outlaws : this, and the unsuccessful 
endeavours of James, in the last years of his life, 
to steer a prudent and temporjzing course amid 
the complications of French and English alliances 
and exigencies, may perhaps be more especially 
glanced at in the last line of the verses. 

Interpreted from this point of view, the compo- 
sition appears to show that Ronsart projected 
writing some sort of history of James the Fifth. 
Is any such history extant, or known, from other 
sources, to have been in contemplation ? 

W. M. Rosservt. 








CHOLDERTON CHURCH. 
Cholderton Rectory, Salisbury, July 4, 1872. 

My attention has been called to the following 
extract from Mr. Heales’s work on Pews, as given 
in the Atheneum of June 22 :—“ At Cholderton, 
Wiltshire, is a pew six feet high, with glass 
windows in the door, to enable the occupants to 
see the preacher, and other windows in the side, 
to enable them to survey the congregation.” 

There is no such pew in Cholderton Church, 
and there was no such pew in the old church, 
which was pulled down in 1850, or thereabouts. 
The only possible foundation I can discover for 
this undesirable creation of fancy, is a feature in 
the present church, a building of original design, 
and in several respects worthy of notice. The 
church was erected by the munificence of the Rev. 
T. Mozley, formerly rector of the parish, ard now 
rector of Plymtree, Devonshire. Mr. Mozley im- 
= an old open roof from East Anglia, and 

uilt walls on Salisbury Plain to fit it. Partly, as 
I imagine, with a view to bringing the interior of 
the building to something like ordinary propor- 
tions, he placed near the west end of the church 
a handsome stone screen, considerably more than 
six feet high, and having glass doors, through 
which the way lies to the body of the church. He 
was succeeded in the incumbency by the Rev. 
James Fraser, at present Bishop of Manchester, 
who first made the congregation too large for the 
church, and then, to remedy this noble fault, placed 
the choir outside the screen. In order that the 
singers might see as well as hear and be heard, 
Mr. Fraser removed part of the panelling of the 
screen, and inserted sheets of plate-glass instead 
of stone. The portion of the church to the west 
of the screen is locally called the antechapel, a 
name probably brought from Oxford, and ob- 
viously inaccurate, though conveying on the whole 
n correct idea. Whatever it ought to be called, the 
compartment is certainly no pew, still less, if 
possible, a pew ministering to pride of place. Its 
occupants are the choir and the church stove, and 
it is traversed of necessity by every person who 
enters or quits the congregation, 

Cuar.es P, CuRrerTiEN, 








‘THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF,’ AND CHAUCER'S 
* LEGENDE OF GOOD WOMEN.’ 

Tue extraordinary and wilful ignorance of the 
British literary public regarding their second 
greatest poet, Chaucer, and the perverse way in 
which professors, and people who ought to know 
better, will go on attributing to Chaucer poems 
with which he had nothing to do,—poems 
which, like the ‘Complaint of the Black Knight,’ 
are given to Lydgate by Shirley (the con- 
temporary of both Chaucer and Lydgate), 
and which, if not plainly Lydgate’s (like the 
‘Black Knight’), are as plainly not Chaucer's as 
anything can well be,—make me ask you for 
space for a few remarks on that poem, which all 
readers are, from its yrace and beauty, rightly 
most loth to give up as Chaucer’s, but which can- 
not possibly be his, ‘The Flower and the Leaf.’ 

First, then, let me say that this ‘Flower and 
the Leaf, instead of being written by Chaucer 
was evidently written against him, by a lady-reader 
and admirer of his, at least fifty, perhaps eighty, 
years after his death. 

Some of your readers know that Chaucer’s most 
loved flower was the daisy; that in the second 





cast of the Prologue to his ‘Legende’ he said he 
did it “reverence ”— 

As she that is | of allé flourés flour, 53 

Fulfilléd of al vertue | and honour, 

And euere ilyké faire | and fressh of hewe. 

And I love it | and euer yliké newe, 

And euere shal | til that myn herté dye. 57 
Now it is this flower that the lady-writer of ‘The 
Flower and the Leaf,—a poem filled with re- 
miniscences of Chaucer, quoting his very phrases, 
imitating passages in his ‘ Legende,’ and his Pro- 
logue to the ‘Canterbury Tales,’—has taken, has 
gone ottt of her way to tuke,—as her type of idle- 
ness, non-delight in business, hunting, hawking, 
playing -in -meads, and “many other such idle 
dedes,” of those who seek not honour, are blown 
away by every storm, who are in love, untrue in 
word and thought and deed. Can any one in his 
senses believe that Chaucer would so degrade his 
flower of flowers, filled full of all virtue and 
honour, which he declared he would love till his 
death? The thing is impossible. By all means 
recollect that Deschamps wrote two balades 
balancing the merits of flower and leaf, and in 
both decided in favour of the flower; and then 
wrote a third balade, giving judgment in favour 
of the leaf: but recollect, too, the light, easy tone 
of the French poet, trifling with his subject as vers 
de société might with blue eyes and black, blonde 
and brunette, satin slipper and silk, and then con- 
trast Deschamps’ indifference with Chaucer's pro- 
found affection for the daisy, the flower, in his 
‘Legende,’ and with the lady’s contempt for that 
flower, and her strong love and reverence for its 
opposite, her true and fresh green leaf,—her type 
of honour, and all things good,—in her ‘ Flower 
and Leaf.’ That the same man wrote the ‘ Legende’ 
and ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ is impossible.* 

Impossible, secondly, because the writer of ‘The 
Flower and the Leaf’ tells us her sex thrice in her 
poem, when making the “faire lady,” who explains 
its meaning to her, call her “‘ My doughter,” |. 462, 
467, and “doughter,” 1]. 547, a name confirmed, 
perhaps, by the writer’s making her poem blush 
(“wax red,” as Chaucer pera, Ser Es when the 
ople praise him), at its presumption in appearing. 
his is no case of Chaucer's putting the poem in 
a lady’s mouth. When he does such things, as in 
the ‘ Prioress’s Tale,’ he lets you know it by some 
humorous touch, as :— 

This abbot | which that was an holy man, 
As monkes ben | or elles oughte be. 191 

Thirdly, because ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ is a 
poem in praise of Virginity against the Indulgence 
so often instanced in Chaucer's Tales. And this 
praise is a woman’s rather than a man’s: all through 
the poem run a woman’s grace and tenderness, a 
woman’s feeling, just such as the worthiest pre- 
decesgor of Elizabeth Barrett Browning should have 
possessed. From Edward the Fourth’s reign, nay, 
from our earliest ages, till the Victorian, no such 
woman-poet as she of ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ 
has lived, and it is time that English women should 
claim and hail their queen. 

Fourthly, because ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ so 
plainly copies Chaucer's poems and words. Its two 
first stanzas are but an expansion of the opening of 
Chaucer’s prologue to his ‘ Canterbury Tales’ : its 
first two lines— 

When that Phebus | his chaire of golde so hie 
Had whirled up | the sterrie sky aloft, 
are from the last two of the ‘Squire’s Tale.’ 

Appollo | whirleth up his char so hye, 

Til that the God Mercurius hous | the slye . . 
Stanza 8 of ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ is after 
Chaucer’s ‘Legende,’ as is doubtless its “olde 
bookes,” 1. 509; its ]. 34, “That sprongen out 
ayen the sunné shene,” is from Chaucer’s “ And loude 
he song | ayeyn the sonné shene,” ‘Cant. Tales,’ A. 
1509 ; its ]. 209, “Chapelets fresh of oles seriall,” 
from Chaucer’s “Corone of a grene ok cerialle,” ib. 
2292. The poem is aimed at Chaucer throughout. 

Fifthly—and this point, to men who know their 
business, will almost decide the question—‘ The 
Flower and the Leaf’ breaks often Chaucer’s laws of 


f 





me My friend, Mr. J. W. Fales, first pointed out the contra:t 
me. 
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ryme.t+ We know that before his time nouns in ye, 
from Latin through French and Italian, were more 
or less freely, and after his time quite freely, 
rymed with the adverbial -ly, with I and by, &c. 
But in 1365—1400 came Chaucer and Gower, men 
of high education, familiar with Dante, Boccaccio, 
Petrarca, and many French trouvires. On them, 
from their Continental associations, the ye-y ryme 
evidently jarred, and they refused it, just as 
modern French poetry refuses the ryme ie-7. They 
did not, in my belief—I speak after some work at 
the point, and follow Prof. B. ten Brink and Mr. 
Joseph Payne—make two syllables of ye, just as 
modern French poetry does not; but in Gower’s 
works not one instance of the ye-y ryme occurs, 
and in Chaucer’s genuine works only one instance 
hhas been found (by Prof. ten Brink), after the 
most careful search by some dozen good eyes, and 
that is in Chaucer’s chaffing ‘ Tale of Sir Thopas,’ 
near the end, “ Of Bevys and sir Gy,’ 1. 188, “ Of 
real chivalrye,” 1.191. Now none of us want to 
make this ye -y ryme an absolute test of the Chaucer- 
ness of a poem; but I think any open-minded 
reader will allow that when a poem breaks this 
law continually—at least fifteen times in 600 lines, 
. as ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ does—nothing but 
the most positive and incontestible evidence—of 
which not one scrap is forthcoming—could estab- 
lish that poem as Chaucer’s. Here are ‘The Flower 
and the Leaf’ rymes of the foreign words, with those 
of some English yes:— 
|companye 324 | companye 464 
lady friendly 
richely 


so hie 1 | truly 174 
certainely companye 





busily 106 | melodye 181 | humbly 845 properly 475 





aaspie soothly | womanly | companye 

daisie 

| 

sodainly 128)companye 219) companye 428 chivalrye 503 
truly richly lustily | worthy 
armonye on hie | 
soberly 162|manerly 230) companye 583 | 
«<companye companye | humbly 

| gan hie | 


After this I should have no hesitation in swearing, 
in any Court, that this poem was fifteenth century. 
(The -orye -ly rymes I have purposely left out, as in 
consequence of two exceptions—yvory(e)-fetisly, 
querboily-yvory(e)—in good MSS. of Chaucer, I 
have not yet made up my mind about them.) 

Sixthly, the vocabulary of ‘ The Flower and the 
Leaf’ is not fourteenth century, and not Chaucer’s; 
but is fifteenth century. Phrases like “ well-con- 
ditioned,” 1. 581 ; ? “chapelets,” 1. 159, &c.; “ blis- 
ters,” 1. 408; “henshmen,” 1. 252; “ your ladi- 
ship,” 1. 492; “marshall (martial) glory,” 1. 523 ; 
“do you the ease,” 1. 392; “every lady were,” 
1. 398 ; “bargaret,” 1. 348 ; “ they goodly mighte,” 
1. 299; “I was of ware,” 1. 86; “so passing a 
delicious smell,” ]. 111; “ pretie tendre floures,” 
1, 356 ; “so very good and vertuous,” 1. 315; 
“very good and wholesome,” |. 409, are either not 
fourteenth century, or not Chaucer’s phrases. But 
on this point I speak under correction, as we have 
not yet our Chaucer Concordance, and Dr. Strat- 
mann has not yet condescended to put all our 
French-gotten words into his dictionary. 

Seventhly, the flow of ‘ The Flower and the Leaf’ 
lines is not Chaucer’s, and its way of frequently 
running stanzas into one another is not his: see 
stanzas 8-9, 10-11, 14-15, 22-3, 23-4, 28-9-30, 37-8, 
40-1, 44-5, 51-2-3, 55-6-7, 60-1, 62-3, 65-6, 68-9, 
72-3, 79-80-1, 

Eighthly, as Mr. Hales says, ‘The Flower and 
the Leaf’s’ lines 519-520, about the Knights of the 
Dream or Vision, 

Eke there be Knightés old of the Garter, 

That in her timé dide right worthily, 
coupled as they are with the‘ Knightes ofthe Roundé 
Table, “And eke the Douseperis honourable,” 
and all bearing—the present tense is used for all 
—the green laurel leaf, assume that some long period 
has elapsed since the founding of the Order of the 
Garter in 1344 or 1350. If ‘The Flower and the 
Leaf’ were Chaucer’s, it must be put in his youth; 








t I object to the h in “rhyme.” “Reim” is too strong a 
change for me; ‘‘rime” means hoar-frost : “ryme” is the 


spelling of the best Chaucer MSS., and suits me. 








and to suppose that he would, before the Order was 
twenty years old (and he about thirty), have 
alluded to it in the lines quoted above, is surely 
absurd. (To any one well up in costume, the 
jewelling of the seams of the velvet surcotes, |. 142, 
will, doubtless, give a date.) 

Ninthly, as Mr. Hales also urges, the want of 
clearness in distinguishing the white and green 
party symbols in the early part of the poem is not 
like Chaucer. The white dresses, which one would 
expect to be given to the Daisy party, are given to 
the green Leaf party, and the green dresses, which 
one would naturally suppose belonged to the Leaf 
party, are given to the Flower one. Granting 
that to a lady’s eye a green wreath required a 
white dress, and a chaplet of flowers a green one ; 
that laurel flowers (as well as Agnus castus) are 
white, and daisy leaves green, yet confusion 7s 
introduced by the mixture of colours, so that one 
has to turn back and write in the margin which is 
which ; and this confusion is not Chaucer’s wont. 

Tenthly, no MS. of ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ 
is known. It was, without doubt, written after 
the invention of printing, and not multiplied by 
copics. It was not included in any edition of 
Chaucer's works till the uncritical and untrust- 
worthy Speght put it in, in 1597, Tyrwhitt 
questioned its authenticity; Mr. Bradshaw long 
ago declared it spurious (see my Temporary Preface 
to the Six-Text print of Chaucer's ‘Canterbury 
Tales,’ 1868, p. 107); Prof. ten Brink indepen- 
dently rejected it; Mr. Hales, Mr. Skeat, and all 
our best late critics, have rejected it too. Its 
having found a place in Dr. R. Morris's revised 
Aldine Edition of Chaucer’s Poetical Works, 1866, 
is nothing in its favour, as the Doctor's task was 
simply to reproduce from the best MSS.—and 
that in a very short time, and under great pressure 
of work—the poems included in the first Aldine 
Edition (adding the beautiful ‘Former Age,’ or 
‘ZEtas Prima’), and not to settle questions of 
authenticity. ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ is no 
more Chaucer’s than it is mine. 

Treating, then, the spuriousness and _late- 
ness of ‘The Flower and the Leaf’ as settled, 
I just note that Chaucer’s allusion, in his 
‘Legende’ Prologue, to the strife between the 
Flower and the Leaf gives us an approximate date 
for the first cast of that Prologue. As Eustache 
Deschamps wrote one of his ‘Flower and Leaf’ 
balades before the marriage of Philippa, one of the 
two daughters of Chaucer's Duchess Blaunche — 
John of Gaunt’s first wife—with John the First of 
Portugal, in 1887 (see Sandras’s ‘ Etude’), there 
can be no reasonable doubt that Chaucer alludes 
to this balade in the passage I have referred to; 
and therefore the date “ not far from 1386 ”—which 
I gave on p. 10 of the ‘Trial Forewards’ to my 
Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, 
Part I., as the date of the ‘Legende,—is so far 
confirmed. F. J. FurNivatt. 








ALEXANDER F. M. HILFERDING. 


RvsstA has again been deprived, by an untimely 
death, of one of her most erudite and most enthu- 
siastic scholars. No great space of time has elapsed 
since one of the principal collectors of the folk-lore 
of the Russian people, Alexander Afanasief, was 
taken away in the prime of life, and now we have to 
record the death, at the early age of forty-two, of 
Alexander Hilferding, one of the chief authorities 
on all questions concerning the various Slavonic 
peoples. Last year he explored those districts of 
North-East Russia in which the popular epics 
have best maintained their existence, and brought 
back with him a rich collection of butlinas, as 
those metrical romances are called, which is now 
passing through the press. This year he wished 
to explore certain little known districts of the 
Archangel Government, and he left St. Peters- 
burg, with that intent, on the 20th of June. A 
few days later letters arrived from him, describing 
the progress he had made, and the preparations 
for further travel in which he was engaged. On 
the 2nd of July his wife received a telegram 
stating that he had died of typhus fever at 








Kargopol. Among his principal works, as given 
in Mejof’s Catalogue, may be mentioned thoge 
‘On the affinity of Slavonic to Sanskrit, and ‘Qj 
the relations between Slavonic and the languages 
akin to it,’ both published in 1853 ; the ‘ History 
of the Baltic Slavonians, 1855; the ‘ Letters op 
the history of the Servians and Bulgarians) 
1856-59 ; the work on ‘ Boznia, Herzegovina, and 
Old Servia, 1859, and the ‘Relics of the Sla- 
vonians along the South Coast of the Baltic,’ 1862, 
But these represent a small part only of the results 
of his great literary activity. No mere compiler 
from the books of other men, but an ardent ex. 
plorer, who was constantly submitting fresh mate- 
rials to scientific investigation, he was one of the 
most serviceable of Slavonic scholars,—one who 
had already achieved much, and from whom, had 
he not been cut off at so early an age, much 
valuable work might fairly have been expected. 








NEW READINGS IN TENNYSON. 

“The Authorof‘Tennysoniana’” isslightly in error 
when he says that the three stanzas now forming 
the thirty-ninth section of ‘In Memoriam’ ap- 
peared “for the first time” in the “library 
edition” just issued. They were first published 
in the “ pocket edition in case,” now nearly two 
years ago, as may be seen by a reference to this 
edition. The Laureate has been very sparing of 
corrections in the new library edition: there is, 
however, one which is noteworthy for bibliologists, 
In Section 95 of ‘In Memoriam’ we now find 
these stanzas, wherein the two new words tend to 
justify a somewhat more Pantheistic reading, as 
the personal soul seems to disappear :— 

So word by word, and line by line, 
The dead man touch’d me from the past, 


And all at once it seem’d at last 
The living soul was flashed on mine, 


And mine in this was wound, and whirl’d 
About empyreal heights of thought, 
And came on that which is, and caught 

The deep pulsations of the world. 

It may also be noted that in the beautiful lyric 
forming the seventeenth section of ‘Maud, we 
have a felicitous alteration,—line twelfth being 
“ over glowing ships,” instead of “o’er the blowing 
ships.” Insignificant in itself, it yet shows Mr. 
Tennyson’s severe notions of euphony, more espe 
cially as the word “ blowing” occurs in next line. 

H. A. P. 








POEMS OF THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES. 

196, Piccadilly, July 11, 1872. 
Me. T. F. Kersatt, in an article in the last 
number of the Fortnightly Review, on the Poems 
of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, asserts, “ That the ac- 
quisition of a single copy has long since become 
impracticable, and another generation of poetic 
readers having, perhaps, displaced that by which 
Beddoes was known and appreciated, these volumes, 
to the former—as good (or bad) as manuscript— 
are now but a sealed book.” I beg to say that I 
shall be happy to supply half-a-dozen copies of this 
“ sealed book,” and have been ready to do so any 
time during the last fifteen or sixteen years. It 
was published by my father, and I have always 
had copies, and have repeatedly named the book 

in my catalogue. B. M. Picxerine. 








Literary Gossip. 

WE are requested, by the family of the late 
Mr. Hawthorne, to state that “the ‘ Life and 
Unpublished Stories of the late Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,’ by H. A. Page, announced on 
the fly-leaf of ‘Septimius,’ is a publication 
entirely without their sanction. They are not 
aware that their father was even acquainted 
with Mr. Page, and they are satisfied that he 
can have no materials of any value to bring 
before the public.” 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 


Jonathan Bagster, the senior partner in the 
firm of Samuel Bagster & Sons. The deceased 
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entleman, by his efforts and enterprise as a 
ublisher, was well known to all who have 
made Biblical literature the object of study. 
He was the son of the late Mr. Samuel Bagster, 
the founder of the firm, and the originator 
of the scheme of Polyglot Bibles, with which 
the name is identified. 

Tue Royal Academy of Lisbon and the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg have pre- 
sented their publications to the Strasbourg 
Municipal Library. Gifts of books have also 
been received by the English Committee from 
the Publishing Company, Limited, Mr. F. 
Norgate, Mr. E. Arber, Mr. A. Murray, &e. 

A new comic work, by Mr. C. H. Ross, 
editor of Judy, will appear in a few days. It 
is called ‘Unlikely Tales and Wrong-héaded 
Essays.’ 

An account of the recent explorations in the 
Peninsula of Sinai, accompanied with plans, 
diagrams, and other illustrations, will appear 
in a series of papers in the People’s Magazine, 
commencing with the September number. 
They will be from the pen of Capt. H. S. 
Palmer, R.E. 

A work of much interest has just been 
published, ‘Gluck and Piccini,’ by M. Gustave 
Desnoiresterres. Nothing could be more at- 
tractive or even more dramatic than those long 
and impassioned debates which divided the 
polite society of the times. Every one was either 
a Gluckist or a Piccinist. The Opera-house was 
transformed into a real field of battle, and be- 
fore the performance of ‘ Roland,’ Piccini was 
seen taking leave of his family in tears, as if 
he had been going to an inevitable death. All 
these episodes, so interesting in themselves, 
are related with much skill and knowledge of 
the period. The author has resorted to original 
sources. He has ransacked the Public Record 
Offices and the archives of the Opera, and has 
thus been enabled to correct the numerous 
errors with which the contemporaneous 
memoirs and chronicles abounded. 


oe 
5 


Messrs. MacmiLian & Co. have forwarded 
to the Chicago Library, Crystal Palace, a 
donation of 266 volumes. These include gifts 
from Lord Lyttleton, Lord A. Hervey, the 
Bishop of Exeter, Right Hon. J. Bright, Prof. 
Huxley, Canon Kingsley, Sir H. Doyle, Mr. 
Wallace, Mr. Galton, Dean Merivale, Dr. 
Vaughan, Mr. Freeman, Canon Lightfoot, Mr. 
Todhunter, Drs. Reynolds, Hooker and Mauds- 
ley, Miss Yonge, Mr. Helps, Profs. Wyatt and 
Westcott, and seventy-eight other authors. 
The remainder of the donation is due to the 
liberality of the publishers. 


Tue Revista de Espana (now in its fifth 
year) still maintains its high character. The 
papers in the current number given are, 
‘A Sketch of Political Parties in Spain,’ 
by Seiior Borrego; ‘Of some Chinese Antiqui- 
ties in the Archeological Museum at Madrid,’ 
by Seiior Janer; ‘The Traditionalistic Ques- 
tion, by M. C. F.; ‘Letters of Liebig upon 
Modern Agriculture,’ by Seiior Mujioz de Luna; 
‘Historico-Military Studies,’ by Sefior Perez 
de Castro; ‘Upon International Law,’ by Seiior 
Sanchez Bazan; ‘La cruz roja’ (poetry), by 
Alcalé Galiano; ‘El arte Casero’ (novel), by 
Garcia Cadena; Political Reviews, Home and 
Foreign ; Critica Estadistica Teatral, &c., by 
Seiior Cortazar ; notices of books, &c. 


A work, entitled ‘Threads of Knowledge 








drawn from a Cambric Handkerchief, a Brus- 
sels Carpet, a Print Dress, a Kid Glove, a 
Sheet of Paper,’ by Miss Annie Carey, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin. 

Pror. Amato Amatr has published, in Milan, 
an essay on ‘Cesare Beccaria e |’ abolizione 
della Pena di Morte,’ which treats of the life 
and times of Beccaria under the divisions of— 
the education of Beccaria, from 1738-1761 ; 
his life as a writer, from 1762-1770; and his 
life as a magistrate, 1771-1794. 

Signor RAFFAELE MartrreE has published, 
at Cosenza, in one volume, three new ‘Racconti 
Calabresi,’ full of illustrations of local charac- 
teristics and customs. 

A METRICAL translation of Frédéric Mistral’s 
Provengal epic, ‘ Miréio,’ already once translated 
into English, has appeared in the United States, 
from the pen of Miss Harriet Preston. 

AccorpDING to El Gawéib, a paper pub- 
lished in Constantinople, in Arabic, a ‘ Con- 
versations Lexicon’ is to be brought out at 
Beyrout, in Arabic, and in one hundred and 
fifty parts. 








SCIENCE 


——_ 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and the Allied 
Branches of other Sciences. Supplement. 
By Henry Watts, B.A. (Longmans & Co.) 


In 1868 Mr. Watts completed his ‘ Dictionary 
of Chemistry,’ in five volumes; but, so rapid 
is the progress of discovery, that now, in 1872, 
a volume of more than eleven hundred pages 
is required®to record the additions which have 
been made to our knowledge of chemical 
combinations. This volume, like those which 
preceded it, is of a very high character, and it 
brings within convenient compass the truly 
perplexing variety of intercombinations of the 
chemical elements which are now engaging the 
attention of all young chemists. This system 
of ringing the changes upon what we may call 
the atom bells, has become so decidedly the 
tule, that “modern chemistry” stands apart, 
broadly distinguished from the science of 
former days. One of the high priests of the 
modern school finds himself compelled to 
admit that the domain of chemical philosophy 
has, for many years past, “rather resembled a 
tumultuous battle-field, than a field bestowed 
by nature for peaceful cultivation by mankind.” 
For a long period the aspect of chemistry has 
been in a state of incessant change ; the very 
multiplication of new forms of matter has 
been the fruitful cause of excitement, and not 
unfrequently of error. The modern chemist 
has so nearly approached the tempting position 
of being himself a creator, that he has for- 
gotten that his true place is to be the inter- 
preter of nature. The chemist, to whose work 
allusion has been already made, even when 
defending the system of which he is the most 
powerful leader, is obliged to allow that the 
accession of facts has been “so rapid, so 
voluminous, and so heterogeneous, as almost 
to exceed the grasp of any single mind”; and 
again, that “the science of chemistry has 
undergone a profound transformation, attended 
during its accomplishment by struggles so 
convulsive as to represent what, in political 
parlance, would be appropriately termed a 
Revolution.” This chemical revolution, like 








others of a convulsive character, has so far 
disturbed that serenity which is essential to 
the progress of truth and to the advancement 
of man, that, notwithstanding the efforts of 
some philosophical master-minds to bring the 
heterogeneous matters into harmonious com- 
bination, we still find the science struggling 
in the collision of rival forces. 

Analytical chemistry laid hold of the sub- 
stances produced by nature, and cautiously 
solicited a disclosure of the secrets of the 
combinations which produced their especial 
forms, whether they were vegetable or animal 
organisms, or crystalline or amorphous masses 
from the mineral world. Such was the che- 
mistry which gave us oxygen, chlorine, and 
other gases, — which broke up the combina- 
tions of the alkalies and earths, giving us 
their metallic bases, potassium, sodium, mag- 
nesium, and the like,—and which taught us 
those beautiful theories of the constitution of 
matter and the laws of combination which are 
the recognized doctrines of philosophy. 

Synthetical chemistry—that is, the synthesis. 
of the modern chemist—seizes upon those unde- 
composed bodies to which we have given the 
name of Elements (we have now upwards of 
sixty such), and tortures them into combina- 
tion. The result of this is, the tedious. 
production of an infinite series of intercom- 
binations, which become most bewildering,— 
which are useless, or only occasionally useful, 
and which obscure rather than expose the 
truth,—the admitted aim and the recognized 
end of science. 

The Dictionary before us contains a con- 
siderable number of examples of this condition 
of things. The interchanges between CH and 
NO with Br.Cl, &c., are almost endless. To 
select but one example, the aromatic hydro- 
carbons when decomposed by heat give rise 
to Napthalene. This body combines in 
variable proportions with numerous other 
chemical compounds, and the changes pro- 
duced by substitution are yet more varied. 
The complex character of these bodies is 
exemplified by Tetrabromonapthalene-dihydro- 
bromide, which is but one of these substi- 
tution products, selected from a host of an 
equally complex character, with similarly 
compound names. 

It must be admitted that this “ modern 
chemistry” has given us the artificial fruit 
essences ; to it we owe the glorious colours of 
the aniline series, and from it we have 
gathered scme dreadfully destructive explosive 
compounds. Yet we feel that the facility 
with which new combinations are made—by 
putting C H N and O together, in all possible 
proportions, and under ever varying conditions 
—is not conducive to the advance of chemical 
philosophy. The empiricism of the alchemists 
was not very different from the synthesis of 
our modern schools. 

It cannot be denied that the philosophical 
mind, in studying each link in the chain of 
synthetical facts, is often enabled to construct 
an hypothesis which advances towards a correct 
explanation of the laws by which the inter- 
combinations of atoms or of molecules may 
be regulated. But it must be remembered 
that the greater number of chemical students 
are not gifted with the minds of philosophers, 
and they are, too frequently, led by the 
amazing interest of producing a new com- 
bination, of chasing strange lights, —-which may 
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strictly be said to resemble morass meteors,— 
unthinkingly forward, until they find them- 
selves floundering in the slough of wretched 
uncertainty. We have been led into these 
remarks by an attentive study of the book 
before us, and a most careful examination of 


the numerous text books which have been 
issued during the past ten years. The 


tendency is, as it appears to us, to depart 
from the cautious observation of chemical 
phenomena, to neglect the collection, record, 
and comparison of facts, and to seduce the 
mind from the exercise of experimental 
investigation into the mazes of atomic and 
molecular forms of notation and the mysteries 
of molecular symbolization. 

The large majority of the students of che- 
mistry are such, in the hope of being enabled 
to supply the truths of a beautiful science to aid 
the necessities of manufacture. Our schools of 
chemistry, as a rule, ignore this fact, and hence 
it is that but few of our industries are improved 
by the teachings of modern chemistry. The 


Dictionary which lies before us is a striking | 


proof of this, and, on the evidence afforded by 
Mr. Watts and his eminent collaborators, we 
are induced to press the importance of uniting 
more closely, in the studies of the future, the 
humble aids of analysis with the more volant 
flights of synthesis. 

Chemical science was said by Hofmann, but 
a very few years since, to have been in travail 
with new laws and principles of co-ordination. 
The period of travail is not over; old views 
and new ones are still struggling for the 
mastery. Authorized conceptions are being 
strangled by novel generalizations. Received 
theoriesare being eclipsed by cloudy hypotheses, 
which dogmatically insist on explaining phe- 
nomena the reality of which is not yet sus- 
ceptible of proof. 

Notwithstanding these our views, we would 
most strongly recommend Mr. Watts’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Chemistry’ as the most perfect record 
of chemical facts up to the end of 1871 which 
we possess, and we would urge upon all our 
chemical students the advantages to be gained 
by earnestly endeavouring to bring the chaos 
of compounds which it records,—many of these 
interesting combinations evidently approaching 
a state of order,—into a perfect system, which 
should by its simplicity and beauty become 
eminently useful to mankind. 








Records of the Geological Survey of India. 
Vols. If., IIL., and I1V.—Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of India. Vol. VIL.— 
Paleontologia Indica, Vol. III. (Calcutta, 
Geological Survey Office ; London, Williams 
& Norgate.) 

THE scientific value of an accurate geological 

survey of a great country, such as our Indian 

empire, cannot be over-estimated. It is only 
by the extension of such surveys over large 
areas, and in countries widely separated, that 
we can ever hope to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusions as to the order of the existing 
rocks, or appreciate those sublime mutations 
which have given its present physical cha- 
racter to the surface of our planet. We have 
already learnt sufficient to know that the once- 
favourite hypothesis of concentric layers of 
rocks over a seething centre can be no longer 
dreamed of. The onion-like arrangement of 
the earth’s crust—even adopting the hypothesis 





that those enveloping layers have been dis- 
turbed by the operation cf some intermittent, 
but constantly recurring, internal forces—is 
found to be no longer tenable. Yet, although 
we have rejected the speculations of those who 
built up worlds in the serene atmospheres of 
their studies, and created the Earth by study- 
ing eggs and onions, we have not succeeded 
in establishing, even by the aid of modern 
geology, any theory of the formation of this 
planet which can take its place by the side of 
the theory of gravitation, or even of the un- 
dulatory theory of light. But it must be 
remembered that geology, born of William 
Smith, is almost the youngest of the sciences, 
and that the reading of “the sermons in 
stones” upon the tablets where Nature has 
engraved them has only been practised within 
the present century. Then, again, it must not 
be forgotten that the surface of this globe is 
vast when placed in relation with man, his 
powers, and the brief duration of his working 
days; that the lithological characters of its 
external crust are almost infinitely varied, and 
that the depth to which man has been enabled 
to pierce that crust and examine it is, com- 
pared with the semi-diameter of the ball itself, 
ridiculously small. Scientific geology—that 
is, the cautious survey of the Earth’s surface, 
the careful mapping of every rock, whether it 
be of truly igneous origin or the result of 
aqueous deposit—has, however, brought the 
conviction to almost every thinking mind, 
that the varied conditions which we can study 
have been elaborated, during countless ages, 
by the operation of numerous forces so dis- 
similar, that the potency of volcanic fires 
stands at one end of the scale and the almost 
imperceptible movements of insect life at the 
other. The labours of tratned observers in 
the field appear to have proved that within 
that period of geological time which is brought 
under man’s notice by the occurrence of rocks 
which are indicated at the surface, no uni- 
versal phenomenon of disturbance has occurred, 
no earthquake convulsion or overwhelming 
cataclysm has, at the same time, agitated or 
swept the globe. Mighty disturbances may 
have influenced a large portion of one continent, 
while perfect repose may have prevailed in 
another. Great upheavals of mountains may 
have been going on in one place, while quiet 
depressions may have been in progress at 
another. Fire may have been doing its work of 
building up in one region, while the “ glacier’s 
cold, resistless mass” may have been grind- 
ing down in another. That which is now 
going on has probably been going on for 
countless ages, and will be the process by 
which great cosmical changes are effected 
in the future. To note those changes, and 
study the relations between. the geological 
conditions of one country and of another, 
to determine if any of the more intense pheno- 
mena, the operations of which can be detected, 
—for example, in Asia,—are synchronous 
with those which are known to have taken 
place in America, are the especial business of 
scientific geology. 

Next to astronomy, looking into the arcana 
of space, geology, prying into the arcana of 
time, is the most ennobling of the sciences. A 
brilliant future for geological science is evident. 
The great Geological Surveys of the United 
Kingdom, of France, of Austria, and of Russia, 
together with the Survey now in progress, under 











the direction of Dr. Oldham (the ‘‘ Records” 
and “ Memoirs” of which are now before us) 
will, in a few years, enable us to complete 
a geological section across Europe and Asia, 
which must open up new truths of the highest 
interest and value. The Geological Surveys 
of Canada and of the United States of America, 
which are now making rapid progress, will 
perform for the New World a work of equal 
value; and by-and-by the lights of science 
will display its connexions with the Old, 
Already the Laurentian system, discovered by 
Sir William Logan in Canada, is being tracked 
out in our own islands and the North of 
Europe. 

Practical, or, better, economic geology, has 
a money value such as no other science, except 
chemistry, can boast of. The miner, the 
engineer, the architect, the agriculturist, and 
the road-maker, are all benefited by its 
investigations. The well-sinker could not do 
without it, the water-supply of cities being 
dependent on the careful investigations of this 
science ; and the health of congregated thou- 
sands is, it is now shown, greatly regulated 
by the geological conditions of the surface 
upon which they have chosen to build their 
towns. Whether considered in its scientific 
or in its economic relations, geology is a 
science which claims the attention of states, 
and gives in return the most beneficial and 
profitable applications for the people. 

The volumes on our table afford some very 
striking examples of this. Mr. Mallet’s 
‘Memoir on the Rocks of the North-Western 
and Central Provinces of Asia, the Vindhyan 
Series,’ Mr. Medlicott’s ‘Sketch of the Shillong 
Plateau, in North-Eastern Bengal,’ and some 
other papers, belong to the scientific division, 
though they are full of matter of the 
highest practical value. The Paleontological 
Series, of which Volume III. contains ‘ The 
Cretaceous Fauna of Southern India,’ by Dr. 
Stoliczka, is a noble contribution to fossil 
geology. Amongst those papers which have a 
peculiar economic interest, we may name the 
‘Mineral Statistics of Coal,’ by Dr. Oldham; 
the papers on the Karanpura, the Kurhurbari, 
and the Deoghur Coalfields, by Mr. T. H. 
Hughes; and Mr. Mallet’s important in- 
vestigations ‘On the Water Supply of Aden.’ 
The ‘“ Records,” too, inform us that Mr. 
Mark Fryar, who was appointed a few 
years since the Mining Geologist to the 
Indian Survey, is not only pursuing his 
inquiries into the condition of the known and 
of the suspected coalfields, but that he is intro- 
ducing improved modes of working the col- 
lieries, and making, in connexion with Dr. 
Oldham, some important experiments on utiliz- 
ing the small coal, which has hitherto been 
entirely wasted. These ‘ Memoirs” and 
“Records” of the Geological Survey of 
India must carry to every thinking mind 
the conviction that the earnest men who are 
employed thereon are doing most excellent 
work, for which they deserve the united 
thanks of their countrymen at home, and in 
that Indian empire, upon the rocks of which 
they are toiling with such unwearying in- 
dustry. 

Since the above has been in type, we have 
received thre ‘ Records of the Geological Survey 
of India,’ Vol. IV., Parts 3 and 4, and ‘ Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of India,’ Series V1. 
and VII. These “Records” contain descriptions 
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of the labours of the officers of this Survey. 
Especial attention will be directed, at the 
resent time, to the Raigur.and Hengir coal- 
field, by Mr. V. Ball, and the ‘Report of the 
Progress and Results of Borings for Coal in 
the God4vari Valley, near Diimagidem and 
Bhadrichalam,’ by Mr. W. T. Blandford.— 
The “Memoirs” continue the ‘ Paleontologia 
Indica,’ Series VI.. being devoted to the Cre- 
taceous Fauna of Southern India, and Series 
VII. to the Kutch fossils. The drawings of 
those fossils are most beautifully executed, 
and the descriptions by Dr. Stoliczka are 
given with extreme care. 

These publications prove the energy and the 
accuracy with which the Indian Survey is 
being carried out under the direction of Dr. 
Thomas Oldham. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERIES. 
London Institution, July 8, 1872. 

Tuovcn Mr. Stanley is entitled to credit for 
the manner in which he appears to haveaccomplished 
the mission entrusted to him by the proprietor of the 
New York Herald, still the report of Dr. Living- 
stone’s explorations and their results furnished by 
that journal to the Times cannot be accepted as 
authentic, except, perhaps, in its main features. In 
proof of this it will be sufficient to refer to what 
Dr. Livingstone himself said, on the 8th of July, 
1868, respecting the river Chambeze, Lake Liemba, 
&e., in his despatch to Lord Clarendon, which was 
published in the Times, and other newspapers, on 
the 10th of November, 1869, and reprinted in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 


- Vol. XIV. pp. 8-12, with the omission, however, of 


an important passage near its conclusion. 

In spite of all this, it may now be asserted as an 
almost absolute certainty, that the great explorer 
of Southern Africa had demonstrated that the 
system of the river Chambeze, his “ central line of 
drainage” (see Athen. No. 2329, of June 15th last), 
does not flow into Tanganyika ; neither does it join 
the Congo, or in any other manner form “a great 
basin between that of the Zambeze and that of the 
Nile” ; but it continues its course northward to 
the Albert Nyanza : that, in fact, “the Chambeze 
is [a part of] the head-waters of the Nile,” its 
communication therewith being through “a broad 
river called Lualaba.” 

This river Lualdba is ambiguously described by 
Mr. Stanley as flowing “in a northerly, westerly, 
and southerly direction.” These words, if construed 
strictly to the letter, might be taken to mean that 
this river is the upper course of the Congo ; as, in 
fact, Mr. Keith Johnston, in his little map in 
Nature, No. 24, of April 14th, 1870, has marked 
the stream formed by the union in Lake Ulenge, 
of the Kassavi, Lufira, and Chambeze ; this being 
the point at issue between him and myself, as is 
clearly stated in the Atheneum, No. 2224, of June 
11, 1870. Only were this the case,—were all those 
rivers tributaries of the Congo instead of the Nile, 
it would be utterly inconsistent with everything that 
Dr. Livingstone has himself asserted, and is now 
alleged to have done and to be about to do; which 
bears directly, and as would seem exclusively, on 
the “ settlement” of the “ Nile question,” without 
having anything whatever to do with that of the 
Congo. 

On the necessary assumption, then, that there is 
some error in Mr. Stanley’s use of the words “ nor- 
therly, westerly, and southerly,” and that the fact 
really is that the Chambeze belongs to the Nile 
system, as Dr. Livingstone has consistently declared 
Since 1868—subject only to the doubt expressed 
by him at Ujiji, on the 30th of May, 1869, as to 
the possibility of its joining the Congo, which 
doubt I suspect was raised in his mind by sugges- 
tions from friends in England, whose attention 
had been directed to the maps of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in which the Congo 
and other principal rivers of Africa are made 
to flow out of a great lake (see Journal of 





the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XXXVIII. 
pp. excy, excvi); then I conceive that this broad 
river Lualaba may be identified with the Lua-ldo, 
of which Major Gamitto speaks in his Narrative 
of the second Portuguese mission to the court 
of the Cazembe in 1831 (‘O Muata Cazembe,’ 
Lisboa, 1854). 

In page 348 of that work the author says, “ The 
territory over which the Muata Cazembe rules has, 
as it appears, the following limits : in the north- 
east, east, and south, the territories belonging to 
the Muembas, Auembas, and Moluans, and on the 
west the river Lua-lio, celebrated in Cazembian 
history. This river serves as a frontier towards 
the dominions of the Muatianfa (Muatiyanvo) or 
Murépue, which dominions the Cazembes call 
hae 

The connexion of the Lua-léo with Cuzembian 
history thus alluded to is briefly this: —About the 
commencement of the last century the then reigning 
Murd6pue sent one of his principal nobles, named 
Kanyembo (“ Canhembo ”), with an army to open 
a communication with the Portuguese settlements 
on the east coast of Africa. Marching eastward, 
or south-eastward, Kanyembo came to the river 
Lua-ldo, which is so large that it is never crossed 
except in boats (op. cit. p. 373). Beyond this 
river he found the country occupied by the 
Messiras, who opposed his further progress, and 
whom he conquered and subjugated ; and in the 
regions thus acquired he founded the kingdom of 
the Cazembes, between which and that of the 
Murdépue or Muatiyanvo the Lua-ldo serves as the 
boundary, it being one month’s journey from the 
capital of the former, and two months’ journey 
from that of the latter (bid. p. 486). 

The distance between the two capitals, as far as 
our existing knowledge goes, cannot be made to 
exceed 300 geographical miles—on our maps it is 
only 270 miles. This might seem too short a 
distance for a three months’ journey; but I find in 
Major Gamitto’s work (pp. 487-493), that a native 
trader, named J. Rodrigues Graga, consumed 
seventy-five days, from June 2lst .to September 
3rd, 1846,—that is to say, two months and a half, 
—in going from Katenda, on the river Kassdvi, to 
Kabébe, the Muatiyanvo’s residence, the distance 
being only 250 miles; so that, at the same rate of 
travelling, 300 miles would occupy precisely three 
months. Hence, the course of the Lua-ldo may be 
approximatively laid down at one-third of that 
distance, or 100 miles west of Lunda,—say on about 
the meridian of 26° 30’ east. 

In the next place, it is reported by Mr. Stanley 
that Dr. Livingstone, after retracing his steps from 
Lake Kamolendo,—-anew name, which cannot yet be 
placed on the map,—“ and thence working his way 
to 4° south, and after a long and difficult journey, 
found the point where the Lualdba and Cham- 
beze joined, and proved them to be both one and 
the same river.” All this is very confused, but I 
take it to be substantially another version of 
Livingstone’s original statement when at Ujiji in 
1869,— The western and central lines of drainage 
converge into an unvisited Jake west or south-west 
of this.” 

It is then said, that “ he'followed the course of 
the latter river for several hundred miles, and had 
come within 180 miles of that part of the Nile 
which has already been traced, when the men he 
had with him mutinied and deserted, so that he 
had to return to Ujiji; and this I understand to 
mean that the point at which he was thus com- 
pelled to turn back, and which must have been the 
extreme point he had worked his way to in 
4° S. lat., was within 180 miles of the south-east 
angle of the Albert Nyanza, opposite the northern 
extremity of Tanganyika, which is “already 
traced” (though only on the maps) as being in 
2° S. lat. and 29° E. long. And if we place 
Livingstone’s furthest in 4° S. lat. and 26° 30’ E. 
long., we shall find the distance between the two 
points to be exactly 180 miles. 

According to Mr. Stanley’s report, Dr. Living- 
stone did not intend to leave Africa, as most of his 
friends (myself included) had hoped and anticipated 
he would do; but was about to return into the 





interior of the continent, to solve two problems in 
connexion with the Nile. 

The first is “the complete exploration of the 
180 miles which lie between the spot where he was 
compelled to turn back and the part already traced”; 
that is to say, to follow the course of his river 
Lualaba, or Chambeze, or whatever may be its 
name, into the Albert Nyanza. 

Were this all that the adventurous traveller had 
to do, we might expect soon to hear of his coming 
out by the same road that brought Speke and 
Grant, and afterwards Baker, to Europe. But it 
is added that he intended to “ investigate the truth 
of a report which had several times reached him 
respecting four fountains, which, he has been told, 
supply a large volume of water to the Lualaba.” 
This I understand to refer to his western line of 
drainage, described by him as consisting of “the 
Lufira, a large river which, by five branches, 
drains the west side of the great valley, which is 
probably that of the Nile,” and respecting which 
he wrote from Lake Bangweolo, on July 8, 1860, 
“T have not seen the Lufira, but pointed out west 
of 11° S., it is there asserted always to require 
canoes ””—a statement strikingly in accordance with 
that of Gamitto respecting the Lua-ld> in 9° 30’ S. 
Whether the Lufira is the direct upper course, or 
merely a tributary of the Lua-ldo, is not very 
material : all that is really so is that they are both 
included within the western line of drainage. 

But further west than the Lua-léo and Lufira 
is the still greater river Kassdvi, which, in the 
Atheneum, No. 2206, of Feb. 5, 1870, I asserted 
to be the main stream of the Nile. That this river 
is not the same as the Lualdba in its upper course, 
—that is to say, either the Lua-ldo or the Lufira, 
may be positively asserted. In the itinerary of 
I. Rodrigues Graga, already referred to, are recorded 
the stations of his march, day by day, between 
June 15 and August 7, 1846, along the banks of 
the Kassavi, for a distance of nearly 100 leagues, 
on his way from Bihe, within the Portuguese 
settlements on the west coast, to Cabébe, the capital 
of the Muatiyanvo ; and he expressly says that the 
territories of that monarch “are surrounded by the 
large river Cassaby, as well as by the Lurua, or 
Ruru, which abounds in good fish.” And as it was 
along the west side of those territories that he 
thus followed the course of the Kassdvi, whereas, 
according to Gamitto, the Lua-lio bounds these 
territories on the cast side, running between 
them and the dominions of the Cazembe, the non- 
identity of the two rivers is demonstrated. 

These rivers, Kassdvi and Ruru, Lua-ldo, Lufira, 
Chambeze, and whatever others there may be, are, 
however, all of them head-streams of the one great 
river, of which the Albert Nyanza forms the north- 
eastern continuation. And Mr. Stanley’s mys- 
terious statement respecting four fountains—the 
“coy fountains” of the Nile—-may be interpreted 
as meaning that Dr. Livingstone does not consider 
his work complete till he shall have traced those 
several rivers to their sources, or “ fountains.” 

All this is, however, mere speculation. When 
we hear from our traveller direct, we may perchance 
find that a very different interpretation has to be 
put upon his utterances to his enterprising and 
inquisitive “interviewer.” Nevertheless, my own 
impression still is that the Kassdvi is the main 
stream of the Nile : on this point I see no reason 
to depart in any material respect from what I said 
on Feb. 5, 1870; only I have to add that, 
whereas I then stated that on Feb. 27, 1854, Dr. 
Livingstone crossed that river within 160 or 170 
miles of its source, so now I wish to draw attention 
to the important fact that on the 20th of the same 
month he visited Lake Dilolo, which he described 
as a “most interesting spot,” without being con- 
scious of the transcendent interest attaching to it. 

In order to show this I must request room for 
the following extracts from Dr. Livingstone’s 
work, ‘ Missionary Travels’ (Murray, 1857,) pp. 
323—329: “Immediately beyond Dilolo there is 
a large flat, about twenty miles in breadth. Here 
Shakatwala insisted on our remaining to get 
supplies of food from Katema’s subjects before 
entering the uninhabited watery plains.” 
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“ Feb. 24, 1854. On reaching unflooded lands 
beyond the plain .... we discovered, to our surprise, 
that the almost level plain we had passed forms the 
watershed between the southern and northern 
rivers; for we had now entered a district in 
which the rivers flowed in a northerly direction 
into the Kasai or Loke, near to which we now 
were, while the rivers we had hitherto crossed were 
all running southwards.” 

At a later date, June 8th, 1855, when returning 
from the west to the east coast of Africa, the 
traveller stated (op. cit. pp. 473,474): “ We forded 
the Lotembwa to the N.W. of Dilolo..... The 
Lotembwa here is about a mile wide, about three 
feet deep, and full of the lotus, papyrus, arum, 
mat-rushes, and other aquatic plants [a true Nilotic 
stream !]. I did not observe the course in which 
the water flowed; but having noticed before that 
the Lotembwa on the other side of the Lake 
Dilolo flowed in a southerly direction, I supposed 
that this was simply a prolongation of the same 
river beyond Dilolo, and that it rose in this large 
marsh which we had not seen in our progress 
to the N.W. But when we came to this southern 
Lotembwa, we were informed by Shakatwala that 
the river we had crossed flowed in an opposite 
direction—not to Dilolo, but into the Kasai. This 
phenomenon of a river running in opposite direc- 
tions struck even his mind as strange ; and though 
I did not observe the current, simply from taking 
it for granted that it was towards the lake, I have 
no doubt that his assertion, corroborated as it is 
by others, is correct, and that the Dilolo is actually 
the watershed between the two river systems that 
flow to the east and west .. . The distance between 
Dilolo and the valleys leading to that of the Kasai 
is not more than fifteen miles, and the plains 
between are perfectly level ; and had I returned 
I should only have found that the little lake Dilolo, 
by giving a portion to the Kasdi and another to the 
Zambesi, distributes its waters to the Atlantic and 
Indian Oceans.” 

In thus imagining the Kasdi or Kassdvi to flow 
into the Atlantic Dr. Livingstone was under the 
like mistake respecting the lower course of that 
great river as he was at that time respecting that 
of the Chambeze, which he imagined to join the 
Zambesi. This mistake respecting the Kassdvi was 
pointed out and accounted for by me in the 
Atheneum of February 5th, 1870, and since then 
in my work, ‘The Idol in Horeb,’ pp. 137—155. 
The truth is that this northern Lutembwa is one 
of the “fountains” of the Nile ; and when Dr. 
Livingstone was on that watery plain which he 

laces somewhere about 11° 30'S. lat. and 22° 30’ 

. long. he was near the western extremity 
of the great watershed of Southern Africa, 
which he has now traced across the continent 
between the eleventh and twelfth parallels, and 
found to send forth innumerable streams running 
northwards to join the Nile, and southwards into 
the Zambesi. Little did either he or I imagine 
when we first met in Mauritius, in August, 1856, 
that he was then on his way home from the 
Discovery of one of the southernmost Sources 
of the Nile! 

The great hydrophylacium of Africa, that singular 
spot where are the fountain-heads not only of 
these two large rivers, but likewise those of the 
Congo, the Cuanza, and the Cunéne of the West 
Coast, and of the Cuito running south, is, however, 
in the vast untrodden forests of Olo-Vihenda and 
Kibokoe, which clothe the Mosamba range of 
mountains, situate about a couple of hundred 
miles further west than Lake Dilolo, and within 
three hundred miles of the eastern shore of the 
Atlantic Ocean. CHARLES BEKE. 








SOCIETIES, 

ArcH#zoLocicaL Institute. —July 5.—Mr. O, 
Morgan, M.P., in the chair—The Chairman ad- 
verted with great regret to the recent death of Sir 
T. Winnington, Bart., one of the Council, who had 
rendered the Institute great service. Looking 
forward to the coming meeting at Southampton, 
he was glad to introduce a deputation from the 





Mayor of that town.—The Rev. E. Hell assured 
the Institute they would be cordially welcomed at 
Southampton, and spoke of some of the attractions 
of the meeting.—Mr. Wood drew attention to the 
excavations at Ephesus, exhibiting a ground-plan, 
and two photographs of objects found. The works 
could not, however, be carried on further without 
help.—Prof. Donaldson thought it a case in which 
the aid of Government should be given, and moved 
that a memorial be presented requesting such aid. 
This was seconded by Mr. Talbot Bury, and carried. 
—Mr. Nicholls sent an impression of a plate of an 
‘ Agnus Dei,’ which had been lately found in the 
Avon, upon which some notes by Mr. Albert Way 
were read.—Prof. B. Lewis read an essay ‘On 
Archeology as a branch of Classical Education,’ in 
illustration of which he exhibited numerous coins 
and objects of medieval art.—Mr. J. H. Parker, 
C.B., gavea discourse ‘On Archeological Researches 
in Rome during the past Winter, which he illus- 
trated by numerous drawings, plans, and photo- 
graphs.—Mr. J. Piggot, jun. sent numerous draw- 
ings of the stained glass in the church of Long 
Melford, Suffolk. The drawings were of the full 
size of the originals, and richly coloured.—Mr. 
Morgan exhibited a set of French playing cards, 
on one the name of the maker “Charles Madigne,” 
and the date 1777; a chased pomander of Italian 
work, probably of the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; an oval plaque of enamel with portrait in 
relief of the bust of Frederick Augustus IIL, 
Elector of Saxony and King of Poland; and an 
episcopal ring, thirteenth century, set with dark 
sapphire, found in 1857, in Buckinghamshire; and 
a signet ring, bearing the arms of the Yorkshire 
family of Ackland, sixteenth century. — Prof. 
Donaldson brought a small collection of matrices 
of foreign seals, chiefly ecclesiastical. 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. W. P. Haywarp has in preparation a new 
volume, which will be called ‘The Botanist’s 
Pocket-Book ’: it is intended as a handy pocket 
companion for the botanist in the field, and will 
enable him to identify on the spot the plants he 
may meet with in his researches. It will contain 
the characteristics of species and varieties, the 
botanical name, common name, soil and situation, 
colour, growth and time of flowering of every plant, 
arranged under its own order. The volume will 
be published by Messrs. Bell & Daldy. 

THe dispute between Mr. Ayrton and Dr. 
Hooker has been the talk of the week. The 
memorial addressed by Sir C. Lyell, and_ several 
other eminent men of science, to the Prime Minister 
has, though not intended for publication, fallen 
into the hands of the daily papers, which have 
made public the greater part of its contents. Yet 
it is, perhaps, as well that it should be generally 
known how serious a danger to English science the 
dictatorial conduct of the First Commissioner 
threatens to prove. 

A CORRESPONDENCE between the Marquis of 
Tweeddale and Dr. Mitchell, Commissioner in 
Lunacy for Scotland, has resulted in his Lordship 
presenting the Council of the Scottish Meteoro- 
logical Society with 1001., to defray the expenses 
of a series of experiments upon the distribution of 
ozone in the atmosphere. Dr. Mitchell states that, 
but for this liberal donation, the Society would 
have been at present unable to prosecute these 
researches, 

Tue Royal Geographical Society has received 
letters from Dr. Kirk by the last mail, but they 
contain nothing more respecting Dr. Livingstone 
than has been previously telegraphed. 

THE next general meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute will be held in Glasgow, on Tuesday, the 
6th of August. 

A TRIAL of the new locomotive engine, con- 
structed to work on Mr. Fell’s central rail prin- 
ciple, was recently made at Goatlands, near 
Whitby. When at the very summit of the incline, 
the engine and its load were held stationary by the 
mere cohesion of the outer wheels, without any 





assistance from the central rail or breaks. The 
engine passed over a curve of about 82 feet radius, 
with two loaded waggons attached, with great 
facility. This was regarded by the engineers as 
great success in incline work. 

Messrs. CasseEtt, Petrrer & GALPIN will 
shortly publish a new and revised edition of M. 
Louis Figuier’s ‘ Vegetable World.’ 

Atameeting of the Council of the Royal School 
of Mines, held on Saturday, the Associateship was 
conferred on the following gentlemen :—Mining 
and Metallurgical divisions, W. Charlton and 0, 
Pegler; Mining and Geological divisions, G. M, 
Dawson; Mining division, E. Dillon; Metal- 
lurgical division, T. W. Harrold, J. H. Huxley, 
O. F. Mondy, and A. G. Phillips. The following 
awards were made: First-year students—the two 
Royal Scholarships of 15/. each, to Mr. 8. A. Hall 
and Mr. J. Taylor; second-year students—H.R.H, 
the Duke of Cornwall’s Scholarship to Mr. E, 
Jackson, and the Royal Scholarship of 25/. to Mr, 
C. Law, and the Murchison medal and prize of 
books to Mr. S. W. Davies ; third-year students 
—the Edward Forbes medal and prize of books in 
natural history and paleontology to Mr. G. M. 
Dawson ; the De la Beche medal and prize of books 
in mining, to Mr. W. Charlton. 


Dr. J. E. Gray has sent the following reply to 
the request that he would support the resolution 
regarding Entomological Nomenclature, which has 
been put in circulation for signature among ento- 
mologists :— 

“ British Museum, July 4, 1872. 

“Sir,—I decline signing the paper you have 
sent to me, which is decidedly against all proper 
treatment to your predecessors and against the just 
maxim, ‘Do unto others as you would be done 
unto. It can only have been put forth by mere 
butterfly collectors who have had no_ proper 
scientific training. —I am, sir, yours truly, 

“ J. E. Gray.” 

Mr. RicHarp PEARCE communicates to the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall the 
fact of his having discovered cobalt in the tin 
stone from Dolcoath tin-mine, and in the furnace 
product known as “hard head,” one specimen of 
which contained as much as 44 per cent. of cobalt. 

Our Naples Correspondent writes :—“In a cor- 
respondence which has lately taken place in the 
Naples journals, Prof. Palmieri speaks of a slow 
and gradual elevation of ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Vesuvius, and on the occasion of an 
eruption a marked elevation. He is not aware that 
any one but himself had made this observation before 
1861, and when he announced it to some geologists, 
his statement was received with some incredulity, 
and was not considered to be proved by the argu- 
ments he adduced. On showing them, however, a 
zone of weeds and shells emerging from the sea, 
which, though it appeared to be parallel with the 
surface, yet gradually sank down towards the Torre 
di Bassano and Granatetto, they appear to have been 
convinced. ‘It is said, adds Prof. Palmieri, ‘by the 
historians of some memorable conflagrations of our 
volcano, that the sea retires ; but no recent writer 
on Vesuvius gave any credit to such a statement. 
I suspected an elevation of soil, but later obser- 
vations were wanting. When, then, I could be 
sure of the fact, I gave their just interpretation 
to these older testimonies. No one at that time 
denied me the priority of observation. On the 
contrary, it was freely given me, even by those 
who at first appeared to be incredulous, as could 
be proved bya reference to the Comptes Rendus of 
the French Academy ; only it could be said that, 
having been the reporter of the phenomena of 
the eruption of 1861 in the name of a committee 
of the Accademia Pontiniana, all the observa- 
tions must of necessity be considered in common ; 
but as the fact of the elevation of the ground 
about and under Torre del Greco had already been 
published by me when I had the honour of being 
a member of the committee, I do not consider 
that I am guilty of any offence in claiming what 
belongs to me.’ The correspondence, as you will 
see, originated in a fatto personale, to adopt Italian 
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parliamentary language, with which faito I have 
nothing to do, but the public will be interested 
in the report of the observatories which it has 
elicited.” 

TE director of the smelting works at Kladno, 
in Bohemia, Julius Jacobi, publishes, in Bayerisches 
Industrie und Gewerbeblatt, a new means of sepa- 
rating and utilizing the phosphoric acid from iron 
ores. The agent employed is sulphurous acid, and 
the phosphoric acid obtained as the result is in a 
state suited for direct application to agriculture. 
As, with the exception of the red hematites of 
Lancashire and Cumberland, all the iron ores of 
England are unsuited for conversion into Bessemer 
steel, on account of the phosphorus they contain, 
this process will, if it is found to realize M. Jacobi’s 
expectations, be exceedingly valuable. 

Dr. Hernricn Wixp, Director of the Physical 
Central Observatory, has issued the second volume 
of his ‘Repertorium fiir Meteorologie, heraus- 
gegeben von der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften.’ The use of inert mineral substances, 
such as clay, &c., in combination with flour, for 
bread making, has been recorded by many tra- 
vellers in high latitudes, such as Lapland, and 
other countries where the harvest is uncertain. 
A further contribution to our knowledge of this 
subject has been furnished by Dr. Schmidt, of 
Dorssert, who has examined two specimens of so- 
called “eatable earth,” from Lapland and South 
Persia respectively. The first of these, which was 
obtained by Gobel, from the inhabitants of Ponvi, 
on the peninsula of Kola, on the White Sea, proves 
to be a very finely-divided potash mica, produced 
by the natural levigation of mica slate detritus. 
The second, the so-called “ G’hel i G’weh,” from 
the salt steppe of Kirman, in Southern Persia, is 
essentially an impure natural variety of magnesia 
alba, or carbonate of magnesia, with some car- 
bonate of lime, due to the action of water containing 
carbonate of soda upon chlorides of magnesia and 
calcium. The action of this substance is, of course, 
different from that of Lapland, the former being 
of no value except to stay momentarily the pangs 
of hunger, while the latter is used essentially as a 
source of carbonic acid, the carbonate of magnesia 
being decomposed by the sour paste used as a 
ferment in bread-making, in the same manner as 
carbonate of soda is used in the so-called baking 
powder. It is remarkable that although this 
substance consists of simultaneously precipitated 
carbonates of lime and magnesia, there is no ten- 
dency in the two minerals to unite and form 
dolomite. 

Tue last number of the Revue Universelle des 
Mines et dela Métallurgie, edited by M. De Cuyper, 
contains a remarkable paper by M. Philippart, ‘On 
the Danks Process of Mechanical Puddling.” M. 
Tabon, who was deputed by the forge-masters of 
Belgium to examine the Danks process in England, 
reports that, if generally adopted in Belgium, it 
would effect a saving of from 280,000/. to 320,0001. 
a year. 

Mr. Henry H.Crort, of Toronto, communicates 
the remarkable fact that the air over crystallizing 
iodic acid becomes ozonized in a striking manner. 

Tue New York Herald of June 22nd has an 
account of a grand reception given on the 27th of 
May to Prof. Agassiz and the companions of his 
scientific expedition by a number of the prominent 
men in Lima, Prof. Agassiz informed the Peru- 
Vians that the expedition had been a most complete 
success; that the results of the voyage so far had 
greatly exceeded his most sanguine expectations. 

We desire to direct attention to the report of 
the committee of judges upon the trial of steam- 
boilers, made to the American Institute by Prof. 
R. H. Thurston and Messrs. T. J. Sloan and Robert 
Weir, and of which an abstract is published in the 

Journal of the Franklin Institute for June. It is 
full of valuable suggestions, and affords a standard 
set of data with which to compare the results of 
future trials. 

Tue experiments on the various coals of the car- 
boniferous and cretaceous periods, to ascertain 
their relative potential-and economic vaporizations, 








made by the chief engineer of the United States 
Navy, Mr. B. F. Isherwood—also published in the 
above journal—is a very important communication. 
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THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 
SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will CLOSE on SATUR- 
DAY, July 27. 5, Pall Mall it, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, 
ls. ; Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS will SHORTLY 

CLOSE their THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION.—Ad 

mission, 1s,; Catalogue, 6d. Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's 
alace. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


OLD BOND STREET GALLERY, 25, Old Bond Street.—The 
EIGHTH EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER 
COLOURS is NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s. ; Catalogue. 6d. 

G. F. CHESTER, Hon. Sec. 





NINETEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES. the 
Contributions of Artists of the Continental School, is NOW OPEN at 
the French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, from Half-past Nine till Six.— 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. 





DORE’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Christian Martyrs.’ 
‘Francesca de Rimini,’ * Neophyte,’ ‘Titania,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 





ELIJAH WALTON’S COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, NOW ON 
VIEW, at his Gallery, 4, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, WILL SHORTLY CLOSE.—Admission 1s., includi 
Catalogue. Open daily from Ten till Dusk. 








SUMMER _ EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the Contributions of 
British and Foreign Artists, atthe NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION, 
39n, Old Bond Street, NOW OPEN. Admission Free ; Catal q 

T. J. GULLICK, Secretary. 








BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, DUDLEY GALLERY, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, consisting of DRAWINGS, ETCH- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, &. OPEN daily from 10 am. to 6 p.m.— 


Admittance, 1s.; Catalogues, 6d. 
ROBERT F. M‘NAIR, Secretary. 








The British School of Sculpture. Illustrated. 
With an Essay and Notice of the Artists. 
By William B. Scott. (Virtue & Co.) 


.Tuis work is one of a series, two volumes of 
which we have already noticed. Like them, it 
appears to owe its existence to the fact that a 
considerable number of tolerably good engrav- 
ings had been prepared to illustrate “The Art- 
Union” or the Art-Journal of later days. These 
engravings, we suppose, have been sorted ; and 
as they comprised several which were suited to 
the purpose, Mr. Scott was set to work to sup- 
ply the literary part of the handsome volume 
before us. The engravings, although not all 
that might be desired, are generally excellent,— 
that they are not new, does not render them 
less useful for the purpose; yet it is right 
that the reader should bear in mind that they 
were not prepared to illustrate a history of 
sculpture, and that the text has been in- 
fluenced very considerably by the existence of 
the engravings. Several woodcuts, more 
valuable in reality than their more pretending 
fellows on metal, are chiefly devoted to the 
honour and glory of Flaxman. 

Mr. Scott’s essay and notices bear the marks 
of haste ; yet, given the necessity of a popular 
book like this, it is well for the reader that 
Mr. Scott possesses an extensive knowledge 
of the subject. The thing might have been 
done hastily and badly,—it has been done 
hastily, but, on the whole, well. The only 
sufferer is Mr. Scott himself. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he may be induced to do himself justice, 
and to regard this book as a skeleton, or 
rather an imperfect collection of bones, to be 
hereafter articulated. 

Mr. Scott begins with a general history of 
modern “ British sculpture,” to which, ac- 
cepting its own standard, as we aré bound to 
do, we have not any objection, as regards its 
general character, and, as concerns its particular 
elements, we shall content ourselves with 
pointing out one assertion, which is not 
the less startling because it forms the first 









sentence of the introductory chapter of the 
book : ‘ Although late in the field, our School 
of Sculpture has already overtaken the other 
European competitors in the race, and has, to 
some extent, acquired a reputation of its own.” 
Mr. Scott can hardly mean by this that our 
“school” of sculpture, as it now exists, is com- 
parable with that of France, or even Germany. 
If he means that British sculpture has ad- 
vanced, or not absolutely retrograded, since 
the death of Flaxman, the statement is still 
more questionable. 

As for our essayist’s estimates of the merits 
of British sculptors, it is impossible, within 
the wide bounds of that liberal tone of criticism 
which Mr. Scott adopts, to deny, or even to 
differ from, most of his convictions. His 
opinions are always expressed with frankness, 
clearness, and tact ; he produces that desirable 
effect on the mind of a reader which is due to 
the amount of the writer’s information, and the 
fact that he does not show all he knows. Mr. 
Scott is laudably anxious to maintain the 
dignity of the art and artists; and we 
are pleased to find him defending, as we 
did some time ago, the reputation of Flaxman 
against Miss Meteyard, who in her ‘ Life of 
Wedgwood’ displays her ignorance of the rela- 
tive and the positive importance of the sculp- 
tor’s labours and those of the potter. We 
are also at one with Mr. Scott when he takes 
Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt to task. We are glad 
to repeat the writer’s protest “against this 
consequential full-bottom-wig air of patronage, 
applied to one of the most modest and most 
gifted of our artists”; Mr. Scott justly confesses 
that he cannot “see how Flaxman oweshis name 
and fame to his modelling at small pay for the 
Staffordshire furnaces.” Mr. Scott shows that 
“Mr. Wedgwood” made a pretty good penny- 
worth out of Flaxman. What are we to think 
of eighteen shillings for “moulding,” ¢. e., de- 
signing and modelling, a tureen, or one pound 
eleven and sixpence for ‘‘ moulding a bust (sic) 
of Mr. and Mrs. Siddons ”? 

This is a readable enough book and a good 
guide; but it might have been something 
more. 








EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART IN BLACK AND 
WHITE, DUDLEY GALLERY. 

To students and amateurs this is ome of the 
most interesting exhibitions of the year ; to many 
it is the most interesting. The promoters have 
taken a very liberal view of the scope of a gather- 
ing of this kind. The Exhibition comprises exam- 
ples of all kinds and modes of draughtsmanship, 
excepting only such as exhibit colour. The most 
powerful and precious of the several branches of 
art which it illustrates is, as might be expected, 
etching. We have a complete, or nearly com- 
plete, collection of the masterpieces of Méryon, the 
property of Mr. J. Anderson Rose, superb impres- 
sions, so nearly invaluable as works of art, 
and so well known, that it is only needful to 
say that they are here. Besides these, we 
notice fine etchings by MM. Legros, Whistler, 
Bracquemond, Jacquemart, Rajon, and others 
of nearly equal reputation. There are also 
many admirable drawings in ink, charcoal, and 
other materials, being landscapes, figures, and 
compositions of many kinds, as well as a con- 
siderable number of wood engravings and draw- 
ings in pencil. We may mention the ee 
works in their order on the walls. Frenc 
Cavalry drawn up under Fire (No. 2), by Miss E. 
Thompson, is, of course, due entirely to the artist's 
imagination. It shows a body of mounted men in 
a line : some are wounded ; one drops fainting, if 
not dead, from hissaddle ; ashell has burst and slain 
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or injured several others ; one threatens the enemy 
with sword, fist,and voice. Thisis a capital design.— 
On Condottiere, after Antonelli de Messina (5), by 
M. A. Duvivier, from the famous head in the 
Salon Carré of the Louvre, is carefully and elabo- 
rately drawn, but much harder and more opaque 
than the original.— Pencil Drawings from Nature 
(11), by M.M. Lalanne, landscapes, are very cleverly 
wrought.—M. Jacquemart’s drawings in pencil 
from objects in the Louvre (18) are superb exam- 
ples of the proper use of black lead ; exquisitely 
truthful and finished, with marvellous power of 
recognizing the effect of light on crystal and 
precious stones. We, nevertheless, prefer the 
etchings of such subjects which M. Jacquemart 
has executed.—M. Laugée’s Portrait of Prof. 
Jowett (21) has artistic as well as personal interest : 
see Portrait of Mrs. Godfrey Lushington (34), by 
the same.— 7'wo Studies of Heads (29, 30), by Mr. 
Leighton, are, although little more than outlines, 
masterpieces of execution, learning, and taste.— 
Cartoon in Charcoal for the Picture of Perseus 
and Andromeda{79), and Study in Charcoal for the 
Sigure of Andromeda (442), are by Mr. Poynter: 
the latter is a noble piece of drawing and modelling. 
The design of this figure is not identical with that 
for same subject in the picture.— Broken Vows (121), 
by Mr. C. A. Collins, and other works by him, 
will interest many who remember the productions 
of the artist’s youth.—Canterbury Cathedral (85), 
by Mr. H. W. Brewer, is a capital drawing on 
wood. As a specimen of delicate pencilling it 
is nearly perfect, but lacks solidity,—a common 
defect of wood-drawings, the result of the im- 
perfect and strictly unpictorial education of our 
artists, who are seldom taught to recognize colour, 
tone, or chiaroscuro in nature, and deal only with 
outline and light and shade. If we were not 
accustomed to work executed in this preposterously 
insufficient manner, which, one must admit, is due 
to the trade-tyranny of ignorant wood-block cut- 
ters, the absurdity of the results would strike us 
all. We rejoice to think that the rapid extension 
of the use of etching which is now observable, will 
compel a reform in this respect. 

Heather (130), a drawing, by Mr. H. Wallis, 
supplies a perfect contrast to the works to which 
we have just referred. Being essentially a painter’s 

roduction, it renders effect and colour in a mascu- 
ine mode, showing fine and broad understanding of 
nature. See likewise Mr. Wallis’s grand Moorland 
Oaks (143).—Among the finest studies here are 
those of M. L. L’Hermitte : An Old Man (131), a 
good example, which lacks completeness in model- 
ling. The Funeral (154), by the same, is a beau- 
tiful composition and admirable design. Village 
near Chateau Thierry, Aisne, (178) is also excellent. 


—My Model (135), drawn by Mr. H. Herkomer, | 


and engraved by Mr. J. Swain, is a capitally de- 
signed and drawn figure of a young lady, seated.— 
Souvenir of the Pare de Monceaux before its 
Restoration (138), by M. M. Lalanne, is charac- 
teristic of the artist: a group of trees, a ruined 
temple of quwasi-classic fashion; a broad and 
misty effect.—Mr. Ditchfield’s On the Banks of 
a Stream (140) is very pretty, and rather man- 
nered in sentiment as well as in execution. See, 
by the same, Shepherd and Goats (161), and Etch- 
ings (182). The last comprises four works, of 
which that representing an interior is the best.— 


In a series of etchings, by M. L. Gaucherel, en- | 


titled Views of France (206, 218, 260, 261), are 
some admirable examples, recalling, in their firm- 
ness and clearness, the manly, but rather dry 
work of the early English etcher, Cuitt.—Artists 
will enjoy M. T. Rousseau’s Study of Oaks and 
Rocks (207), and Mr. Whistler’s Htching (186), a 
Thames subject, treated in perfect keeping, and also 
noteworthy for air and subtle dealing with the fore- 
ground.—See likewise M. Bracquemond’s Portrait 
of Erasmus, after Holbein (197), M. L. Flaming’s 
Etchings (198).—M. Brunet’s Eleven Etching Views 
of Paris (245) are well-known master-works.— The 
Birthplace of Cuyp (269), by Mr. Hook, is welcome 
to all; a sunny study.—In the frame entitled 
Frame of Etchings—Proofs of rare Artists (283), 
contributed by M. M. Lalanne,are several treasures. 








Among other contributors to this Gallery, it will 
be sufficient to name MM. Alma-l'adema, Du 
Maurier, E. Edwards, E. H. Fahey, F. S. Haden, 
J. P. Heseltine, J. E. Hodgson, F. Holl, E. B. Jones, 
G. D. Leslie, H. Leslie, J. D. Linton, N. Macbeth, 
H. 8. Marks, J. F. Millet, J. W. North, R. Red- 
grave, F. Regamey, F. Walker, and others, artists 
and amateurs. 





M. FRANCOIS FORSTER. 


M. Forster, the oldest and greatest of French 
engravers, died lately in Paris. He was born in 
1790, at Locle, Neufchatel, Switzerland, and arrived 
in Paris when he was fifteen years of age; he 
entered the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and studied 
painting and engraving simultaneously, and, in the 
end, decided to follow the latter art. In 1815 he 
received the first Grand Prix de Gravure. He 
proceeded to Rome, and devoted his attention 
thenceforward, and for the most part, to the works 
of Raphael, his transcripts of which are masterpieces 
in nearly every sense. Among them the best- 
known is ‘ Les Trois Graces’; next to this is ‘La 
Vierge ala Légende,’ and the two so-called portraits 
of Raphael. Forster likewise engraved the ‘ Vierge 
au Bas-relief,’ after Leonardo da Vinci; ‘Ste. 
Cécile,’ after Delaroche; the portrait of Albert 
Diirer; ‘Henri IV., after Porbus. He succeeded, 
in 1844, to the fauteuil in the Institute which had 
been occupied by Tardieu. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

ConsIDERABLE improvements have been effected 
in the decoration and arrangement of the works of 
Flaxman, collected in University College, Gower 
Street. Flaxman is duly honoured there, and 
students should avail themselves of the opportunity 
of inspecting the noble collection of sculptures 
and drawings by the great English master. 

Tue public has been reminded, by a recent 
conversation in the House of Commons, of Mr. 
Herbert’s long-deferred picture for the Peers’ 
Robing-Room at Westminster. It is surely 
desirable that we should learn when it is expected 
the painting will be finished. Mr. Herbert has 
enjoyed a great advantage, which was denied to 
the other artists employed at Westminster, in being 
permitted to adopt oil-painting instead of fresco or 
stereochrome, and yet his work has been in hand 
during more years than we like to name. 

Ir is announced that two Slade Scholarships in 
the School of Fine Arts, University College, Lon- 
don, of 501. each, have been awarded to Miss E. M. 
Wild and Miss B. A. Spencer. We are glad to 
be able to testify to the great artistic promise 
of the works by competitors for these scholarships, 
and to congratulate Mr. Poynter on the success of 
his teaching. 

WE have received from Mr. Daffurne a protest 
against our review of his ‘Pictures by Daniel 
Maclise, R.A.’ His letter is too long for insertion, 
but may be epitomized. The writer says that we 
have done him injustice by stating that he was 
greatly indebted to Mr. O’Driscol!’s ‘Memoir of 
Maclise,’ when in fact, says Mr. Dafforne, Mr. 
O'Driscoll drew a large portion of his materials 
from the pages of the Art-Journal, as prepared 
by Mr. Dafforne himself. This may be true, but, 
as our Correspondent is not mentioned in Mr. 
O’Driscoll’s preface to the “ Memoir,” among those 
who had aided the writer, we do not see how we 
could be expected to know the extent of Mr. 
O’Driscoll’s obligations to Mr. Dafforne. On 
the other hand, a considerable number of the 
pages of the latter author contain lengthy ex- 
tracts from those of the former. Mr. Dafforne also 
asserts that we have wronged him by remarking 
that, simply because he would not interrupt the 
progress of his narrative, he had neglected to cor- 
rect an obvious error in the “ Memoir” with regard 
to the date of an interesting letter of Maclise’s 
from Paris. Mr. Dafforne says:—“ I have followed 
the order in which he (Mr. O’Driscoll) has placed 
the letter, simply because I was unable to deter- 
mine its true date.” On p. 18 of our Correspon- 
dent’s book the matter is referred to, and there 





are obvious indications that he was indebted to 
our review of the “Memoir,” and to a letter } 
Mr. W. Rossetti to ourselves, which we published 
after our review appeared. Mr. Rossetti clearly 
showed the gravity of Mr. O’Driscoll’s mistake 
and settled, approximately, the true date of the 
letter. We fail to see why Mr. Dafforne feels 
aggrieved ; it is only too obvious that he tock no 
pains to correct the mistake, as he was bound tp 
do, although it would have interrupted the order 
of his extracts from the “ Memoir.” 

Mr. Wuirz, the son of the member for Brighton, 
has completed a large painting of the late Eruptivy 
of Vesuvius, as seen from the island of Capri. 


WE have received from Messrs. Mansell & (‘o, 
Percy Street, Bedford Square, five photographs: 
comprising two transcripts from Mr. Legros's pic. 
tures, now at the Royal Academy Exhibition; and 
one from the very effective and striking statue of 
Phryne before the Tribunal, by Signor Barzaghi, 
in the same Exhibition. As we have already 
criticized the originals of these works, it will 
suffice to say that the copies are excellent. ‘Un 
Préche’ renders the expressions of the audience to 
perfection. The five photographs comprise also 
Mr. Cruikshank’s ‘ First Appearance of William 
Shakspeare on the stage of “The Globe,”’ a design 
which represents the poet in his cradle, surrounded 
by figures of the personages in his works. 


Tue Administration des Beaux-Arts of France 


has purchased works of art in the recently-closed f 


Salon to the amount of 400,000 francs, including 
‘L’Enlévement du Palladium,’ by M. Blane, 
6,000 fr.; ‘Les Porteurs de Mauvaises Nouvelles’ 
by M. Lecomte du Nouj, 3,000 fr.; ‘Daphnis et 
Chloé,’ by M. Frangais, 10,000 fr.; ‘Le Moulin, 
Balé, by M. Servin, 5,000 fr.; ‘Janvier, by M. C. 
Bernier, 2,000 fr.; ‘Un Soir d’Hiver,’ by M. Ewile 
Breton, 4,000 fr. About one-fourth of the whole 
was spent on sculptures. Among them are ‘ David; 
by M. Mercié, 5,000 fr.; ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ by M, 
Chapu, 10,000 fr.; ‘Psyché” by M.. Carrier 
Belleuse, 9,000 fr. 

Messrs. Hacuerre will shortly issue ‘ Les 
Saints Evangiles, illustrated with 128 large plates, 
by M. Bida. 








MUSIC 


—_—o— 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL.—Oratorio Series.—-SACRED IIAR- 
MONIC SOCIETY. Conductor, Sir Michael Costa.—WEDNESDaAY, 
—_ 24, Handel’s ‘ISRAEL in EGYPT.’  Pripcipa) Vocalists:- 
Madame L. Sherrington, Miss Vinta, Madame Patey ; Mr. Sims Keeves, 
Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Signor Foli. Last Uraturio Performance this 
Season. 


M. GOUNOD will sing his new setting of ‘ MATD OF ATHENS,’ at 


his Concert,in St. James's Hall, July 15, Eight p.m. The Song is 
composed in aid of Mrs, ‘Theresa Black, for whom Lord Byron wrote 
the verses. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSES, 

THE season is fast drawing to a close. Covent 
Garden Italian Opera will terminate on Saturday 
next. The new work of the Brazilian composer, 
‘Il Guarany,’ announced for Tuesday, and post 
poned until Thursday, is now promised for Sata: 
day (this evening). Next Monday, Madame Ade 
lina Patti will play Valentina, in Meyerbeer's 
‘ Huguenots,’ for the second time in London. We 
do not think that the début of Mdlle. Smeroschi, as 
Adina, on Tuesday night, in Donizetti’s ‘ Elisit 
d’Amore,’ requires special notice: it was an illus 
tration of the remarks we made last week upon the 
Royal Italian Opera preparatory school for stt- 
dents. Mdlle. Smeroschi was a pupil of Signor 
Marchesi, who is a clever admiuistrator, and can 
contrive to secure good engagements for his pupils 
She was tried at Trieste, but did’ not impress 
the Adriatic amateurs much; but her teacher 
managed to get her engaged in Paris, London, and 
St. Petersburg before the respective Impresarios 
had ever heard her. The result was a fiasco in 
Paris—Rosina, in Rossini’s ‘Il Barbiere,’ for ove 
night only. Here she has sung at the Floral Hull 
Concerts, and the Thames has no more been set 
on fire than the Adriatic. Nor do we think her 
second delineation of the coquette Adina, last 
Thursday, calculated to further her fortunes at 
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st. Petersburg. Probably had she remained here 
the degrees of comparison would have ascended, as 
has been the case with other raw recruits ; but it is 
not probable the forcing system will be essayed with 
Malle. Smeroschi at all events, as, in one word, she 
has neither physical power, dramatic talent, nor 
yocal ability enough to justify her in aspiring to 
be a London prima donna. 

There have been innumerable Normas as well 
as Aminas—the one essayed by the grand trage- 
dians of opeta, and the other by the lesser lights, 
with less histrionic and physical pretensions. The 
amateurs who recollect Pasta adhere to their belief 
that she has never been approached, despite 
the popularity for years of Grisi in the same part. 
The energetic acting of Mdlle. Tietjens never dis- 
turbed the faith in Grisi’s version, nor did the 
Siddonian aspect given to the Drnidical Priestess 
by Miss Adelaide Kemble, in the English adapta- 
tion at Covent Garden, affect the fame of either 
Pasta or Grisi. The fact is, no Norma will be 
accepted by the operatic public unless the artist 
who delineates the slighted and wronged Priestess 
possesses profound pathos and power. Hence it 
was, that Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, at 
the period when the rage for her singing was at 
fever height, signally failed, as other prime 
donne have done before and since. Madame 
Parepa-Rvsa is the last aspirant who has tried to 
awaken the enthusiasm of an auditory by depicting 
the dignity of the devotee, the rage of the wronged 
woman, the force of character which prompts self- 
immolation to save her perfidious partner—a regu- 
lar Roman seducer and swindler, who landed on our 
shores at some epoch which the librettist has not 
precisely defined, but which the scene-painter 
and costumier at opera-houses fix at indefinite 
periods. It may at once be admitted that ad- 


mirable as was the vocalization of Madame Parepa- 
Rosa, dignified as was her deportment, she has not 
the force to portray the Priestess according to 
the now traditional manner expected from the 
representative of Norma. Her most successful 
point was in the aria @entrata, which she sang to 


perfection, introducing cadenzas as ingenious as 
they were charming, and in the duets with Adal- 
gisa, very nicely depicted by that meritorious and 
useful artist, Madame Sinico. Neither the Pollio 
of Signor Naudin, nor the Oroveso of Signor 
Capponi, was up to the mark. Would it not be 


| possible for the-two Covent Garden conductors to 


cone to some understanding as to the pitch of the 
military band and the orchestra? At present, in- 
dependent notions evidently exist as to the dia- 
pason, which are not altogether satisfactory to 
the ear. We find, also, that the reign of trans- 
position is not over. 

We are led to expect the production at Drury. 
Lane of Auber’s ‘ Diamans de la Couronne,’ under 
the title of ‘La Caterina,’ in the course of the 
ensuing week; and there is a faint rumour that we 
may have Mozart’s ‘Nozze di Figaro’ before the 
close of the season, which is to finish in the last 
week of this month, or, wind and weather permit- 
ting, in the first week in August. Mesdames 
Tietjens, Kellogg, and Nilsson are to coalesce in 
Mozart’s masterpiece, with Signori Agnesi, Men- 
dioroz, and Borella—a powerful cast, if realized. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tae eighth and last concert of the 60th 
season included two novelties, the full or- 
chestral Serenade in p, of Herr Johannes Brahms, 
and the new orchestral prelude, ‘Ajax,’ by 
Sir Sterndale Bennett. The first work is remarkable 
for its length, the second for its brevity; but 
the soul of wit was certainly not in the latter, 
whilst in the former there were signs of genius. 
The senerade is the composition of a still youthful 
aspirant for fame; the prelude is the matured 
production of a musician who is in the autumn of 
his career. The serenade is marked Op. 11, and 
was written in 1858, at Gottingen, Herr Brahms 
being then in his twenty-fourth year. He aimed at 
originality even in title, for the serenade is nothing 
more than a symphony, the orthodox four move- 
wents being increased to eight, in which are two 





scherzos and two minuetios, an introductory 
allegro,an adagio, and a rondo finale. The opening 
movement has no peculiar type, for it is suggestive 
of the ideas of the predecessors of Herr Brahms, 
more especially Beethoven. It is well worked out in 
point of tecknicality, but the themes are not 
inspiring. The minuettos and scherzos, on the 
other hand, are of infinite interest, exquisitely 
constructed, fruitful and fanciful in imagery, 
and full piquant points. The second scherzo 
narrowly escaped a re-demand. It was resisted by 
the conductor, for the great majority of the auditory 
wished to hear the scherzo again, so felicitous 
and brilliant is its treatment. The rondo finale is 
not remarkable—it is dulland prolix, in fact. The 
defect of the serenade is over-elaboration, and a 
want of sustained briiliancy. That it would gain 
by re-hearings we feel convinced, the more so as 
the players would become more acquainted with 
their parts, and the conductor would elucidate 
points of beauty more clearly, as well as give more 
colouring to the dreamy notions of Herr Brahms, 
who, in his later works, has shaken off the tendency 
to reproduce Beethoven and Schubert, which is 
manifest in the serenade. What tempted Sir 
Sterndale Bennett to set the ‘Ajax’ of Sophocles 
we cannot guess from the orchestral prelude, 
which, after a few bars of introduction, glides into 
an allegro of B flat minor, the two themes of which 
are so vague, and the working of which is utterly 
uninteresting. Ajax, we have always supposed, 
was a brave Greek, who fought against Troy, and 
had a feud with Ulysses about the arms of Achilles. 
Sophocles symbolized him as a man of despair, 
We know him in statues as defying the lightning. 
But where was the despondency and the daring in 
the prelude of Sir W. S. Bennett? There were 
no thundering tones, but there was a succession of 
very tame passages, in which neither pathos nor 
passion could be recognized. No wonder the new 
work fell lifeless on the ears of the auditory. 

There were two splendid specimens of vocalization 
from two English artists. Madame Parepa-Rosa 
sang the “Ah! perfido” of Beethoven, restoring 
the original key, which contraltos are so fond 
of changing,—by dving so they destroy the 
effect of the lovely accompaniments,—and Mr. 
Santley executed the florid divisions of Rossini’s 
scena for a baritone, “Alle voce della gloria” (sung 
in former days by Signor Tamburini), with rare 
point and precision. We know of no modern Italian 
baritone who could attack these roulades so superbly 
as Mr. Santley did. 

Herr Halle played Mendelssohn’s Concerto in p 
minor frigidly ; his left hand seems to have lost 
its cunning, and the execution was but imperfect 
in arpeggio and staccato passages. The interpre- 
tation made scarcely any impression, and yet a 
more poetic, melodious, and powerful pianoforte 
piece has never been conceived. Beethoven's 
Symphony in c minor, and Weber's ‘Jubilee’ 
Overture, were the other orchestral items. There 
have been several novelties in the successful 
season just ended, and they have proved the advan- 
tage of having abandoned a routine system, but the 
band is susceptible of amelioration in tone and 
refinement. Mr. Cusins, the conductor, is steady 
and sure, but rigid accuracy will not quite atone 
for lack of brilliancy and colouring. 





VICTOR HUGO’S ‘FEU DU CIEL.’ 


WE have heard in our time many curious con- 
certs, in many countries, but we cannot call to 
mind any programme more singular than the one 
at St. James’s Hall on the 4th inst. The announce- 
ment was, that four concerts were to be given 
during the month, when, for the first time in 
England, a Grand Oriental Orpheonic Symphony, 
‘The Fire of Heaven,’ “ poetry by M. Victor Hugo, 
music by M. E. Guimet,” with an orchestra of 
eighty performers, a military band, and a full 
chorus, was to be performed. A_ printed 
apology was distributed, stating that the music 
having been delayed in transit from Lyons, 
the execution was to be regarded as a public 
rehearsal. The composer did not conduct on this 
occasion, but M. de Billemout had the baton in 





hand, and his clear, intelligent beat left no point 
of the composition disregarded. The readers of 
M. Victor Hugo may recollect his series of 
poems, ‘The Orientals, and it is the ‘Feu 
du Ciel’ which M. Guimet has undertaken to 
illustrate as a tone-poet. His model has evidently 
been the setting of Schiller’s Ode by Beethoven, 
and the Desert Symphony of F. David ; his forms 
are those of Herr Wagner. In a work lasting two 
hours, indicative of descriptive doings, and not of 
human action, sentiment, or passion, there were 
some remarkable passages, poetic and powerful 
in tone. M. Guimet can score ; he understands 
orchestration; he is brilliant with the strings— 
picturesque with the wood and brass. His great 
defects are exaggeration and overscoring : he uses 
his military, or rather his brass band much too 
freely ; but he is never dull, and he contrives to 
interest his hearers—that is, those who followed 
the English adaptation closely in the poem. 
There are four voices to sing the words, two tenors 
(Mr. Maas and Mr. Wallace Wells) and two basses 
(Signor Celli and Mr. E. Connell). It is hard 
work for them ; they have no special tune of a 
few bars to dwell upon, but they have to declaim 
(not, however, in recitative) the verses in suc- 
cession, without the semblance of feeling to 
inspire them; they sing of the sea, the clouds, 
the winds, fire, water, lightning, thunder, birds, 
serpents, hills, dales, rocks, mountains, sphinxes, 
stars, skies, deserts, streams, constrictors, croco- 
diles, pulm-trees, statues, monsters, &c. Ouly in 
the fourth strophe have we lifelike action, an 
erratic tribe with a tent, with maids with “jetty 
arms and sable charms, men and women bathing 
bare.” The only relief to the continuous chaunt of 
the singers, used alternately or in duets, is in a 
speaking voice (Mrs. Lafontaine-Erskine), who has 
to recite as the “Cloud of Fire,” and to 
ejaculate “ Move,” “Seek,” “ Haste,” at the Lord's 
command, until the Voice from High exclaims, 
“°Tis here,” and the black cloud is rent asunder to 
fall on Sodom and Gomorrah. The implacable 
and irresistible “ Feu du Ciel ” destroys all until the 
cities are no more. “The French Wagner,” for 
so M. Guimet must be designated, has such 
graphic power, such instinct and intelligence, that 
we entertain strong hopes that, provided he is 
less ambitious, his future efforts may be highly suc- 
cessful. Even Beethoven would have shrunk from 
setting such a subject as the ‘Feu du Ciel.’ M. 
Guimet has fancy and imagination ; he has solid 
attainments as a musician, but he must subdue his 
ardour, and check his tendency for overscoring. It 
is a promising feature in his music that it is reso- 
nantly suggestive; and if he strains his voices, 
there is yet meaning in their phrases, whilst in the 
instrumentation there are ever and anon brilliant 
passages, which, without being included in the 
category of commonplace imitative writing, seem 
to be associated with the poet’s inspirations. To 
find in a young French composer a disciple of Herr 
Wagner, is indeed a remarkable event, for ‘Le 
Feu du Ciel, if names were given to the singing 
characters, would be as typical as ‘Tannhiuser’ 
or ‘ Lohengrin.’ 





NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS, 


Tue English Eisteddfod ended on the 6th of 
July, after lasting seven days. There were, 
as we mentioned last week, two private pre- 
liminary hearings on the 26th and 28th ult., 
to weed the list of competing solo singers ; four 
public competitions, on the 27th and 29th ult., 
the 2nd and 4th inst.; and, finally, the distribution 
of prizes last Saturday by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who merely handed over the purses to the 
winners, and pointed out the drawing of the 
Challenge Cup, which was not ready for presenta- 
tion. Prior to the appearance on the platform of 
the successful candidates, Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
M.P., the Chairman of the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, read a Report, which was so far modest in its 
tone, that it looked to the future for good 
results, and made no attempt to claim either an 
artistic or financial success for the undertaking. 
It would have been, indeed, absurd, when the 
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evidences of failure were so palpable, to have 
raised a cry of triumph. For class 4, Church 
and Cathedral Choirs, and for class 5, Glee Societies, 
there was not a single entry. For class 1 (Challenge 
Prize), for class 3 (Choral Society for Men’s Voices), 
for class 6 (Military Bands not exceeding forty), for 
class 6A (Military Bands), and class 7 (Volunteer 
Bands), there was in each case but one entry. 
The rivalry was confined to the solo singers (sopra- 
nos, contraltos, tenors, and basses), and to class 2, for 
Choral Societies not exceeding 200 members ; but 
the awards, in every instance except that of the solo 
soprano, were most keenly disputed by the con- 
noisseurs (who were not arbitrators), and nothing 
gave more general dissatisfaction than the judgment 
in favour of the Tonic Sol-fa Association. Miss 
Emrick, contralto, and Mr. Pope, bass, who were 
losers, found warm supporters. While we give 
every credit to the majority of the judges for 
wishing to act impartially and fairly, there was 
no doubt that some of them were hardly, to say 
the least of it, free from prejudice. 

We naturally wondered, on hearing the four 
solo prize-winners who were brought together 
in Sir Michael Costa’s unaccompanied quartet 
from ‘Eli, and who sang with independent 
notions of time and key, what must have 
been the quality of voice and the nature of the 
pretensions of the rejected candidates at the pre- 
vious hearings. The competition has not produced 
a single singer who can be fairly expected to take 
a high position in the art-world. And if the 
Challenge Cup had been disputed, the Welsh choir, 
despite their fine voices and earnest style, would 
not have had the most remote chance of winning, 
as their singing of Mendelssohn’s chorus, “The 
night is departing,” from the ‘Lobgesang,’ was 
an awful scramble, and must have put them 
out of court. It may be asked, if there was no 
good derived from the meeting, has any harm been 
done? Barring some bad blood and deadly 


enmities engendered by decisions, perhaps not ; but 
if the meetings are really intended to be annual ones, 


more care should be taken in the nominations for the 
Council, from which the judges were selected by 
ballot. We do not believe that the slightest impulse 
will be given to music, whether at home or in 
remote districts, by these imitations of the 
Welsh Eisteddfodau ; and we take fright at the 
announcement in the Report, that “circles and 
interests at present untouched” are to be em- 
braced in future schemes. What does this mean? 
Have we not dog, cat, and poultry shows? 
Are we to have competing Blondins, acro- 
bats, and athletes? Are composers and opera- 
troupes to contend? The Crystal Palace recre- 
ations and amusements are of such an extensive 
nature, that it is impossible to estimate the number 
of the competitive conflicts that may be devised ; 
but in no country as yet have such enterprises 
produced any prominent professors, or called 
into action slumbering genius. In contests where 
money is the main object, mediocrity prevails. 
There is also one fatal impediment to these 
musical competitions,—to the hearers, they are 
intensely dull and stupid, and hence the lack of 
public interest in the Crystal Palace introduction 
of a system which seems to find most favour in 
provincial districts, away from large cities. 





CONCERTS. 

Mapam_E Louisa Karr Youna gave a Matinée 
on the 10th, and was supported by Miss Kate 
Morensi, a contralto, Signori Rizzelli, Caravoglia, 
vocalists; M. Sauret violin; M. Paque, violon- 
cello; and the Chevalier De Kontski, piano. 
Madame Young is German by birth, but is of 
Scotch extraction. She has sung with success on 
the lyric stages of Italy and Germany, and her 
style is evidently dramatic, as was evidenced in 
her selections from Verdi, Flotow, and Donizetti, 
but she shows proficiency also in the ballad 
school, and in sacred music. She sang with great 
taste and finish songs by Gumbert and Blumenthal. 
Madame Viguier, the pianist, had a morning 
concert on the 10th, playing works by Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Chopin, besides 





compositions of her own. The clever artiste was 
assisted by M. Sainton, violin ; M. Viguier, viola ; 
M. Paque, violoncello; and as vocalists, Madame 
Conneau, Mrs. Weldon, Mdlle. Gaetano, M. Jules 
de Soria, M. Faure, with Sir J. Benedict and 
M. Gounod, accompanists. 

Miss Alice Ryall, the vocalist, had a morning 
concert on the 6th, aided by Mdlle. A. Regan, 
Madame Patey, Messrs. Cummings and Patey ; with 
Mr. Walter Macfarren and Mr. 8. Kemp, pianists ; 
Mr. H. Holmes, violin. 

Miss Kate Gordon, the pianist, has given her 
annual evening concert, with the co-operation of 
her pupils. The solo singers were the Misses Edith 
Wynne, Banks, Fairman, and Drasdil, Mr. N. 
Varley, and Herr Stepan; with Signor Randegger, 
Messrs. L. Sloper and A. Carter, as accompanists. 

The singers at the final meeting of the season of 
the Noblemen and Gentlemen’s Catch Club, which 
dates from 1761, were Messrs. Francis, Baxter, 
J. Foster, Coates, Land, Carter, Lawler, Walker, 
Hilton, and C. Bradbury, with Master Cooke from 
the Windsor choir of St. George’s. 

At a concert given by Mr. C. P. Manns, the 
opera, by Signor Petrella, ‘Ione ; or, the Last Days 
of Pompeii,’ was sung with the accompaniment of 
harmonium and pianoforte. 

At the fourth and final Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Concert, on Wednesday evening, conducted by M. 
Gounod, the programme comprised a Double Chorus 
by J. S. Bach, “O Jesus, my Lord,” Mozart’s “ Ave 
Verum,” the ‘ Hosanna’ of J. S. Bach, Dr. S. S. 
Wesley’s ‘ Praise of Music,’ Mr. F. Clay’s “ Flag of 
our ancestors,” Bateshill’s “ Amidst the myrtles,” 
and two compositions by M. Gounod, Introit and 
Kyrie, and “ Agnus Dei,” from the Requiem Mass. 
The scheme ended with the National Anthem. 

The second Grand Military Concert took place 
last evening (Friday), in the Royal Albert Hall. 

Mr. Alfred Gilbert, pianist, and Madame Gilbert, 
vocalist, had their annual concert last Saturday, 
with the assistance of Mr. H. Holmes, violin ; 
Signor Pezze, violoncello ; Mr. H. Baumer, piano ; 
and Miss J. Elton, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and 
F, Penna, vocalists. 





Musical Gossip. 


WE regret to learn that the visit of Signor 
Mario to London is prevented by the extreme 
proceedings of his creditors in Florence. It is 
proposed to raise a subscription for him here; but 
why not use for his relief the funds raised for the 
proposed testimonial when he ended his artistic 
career at Covent Garden ? 


THE Belgian Société Royale des Artisans Réunis 
(115 in number) will appear at three concerts, one 
at the Royal Albert Hall, the second at the Royal 
Italian Opera, and the third in St. James’s Hall, 
for the benefit of the Belgian Benevolent Association. 


Tae Revue et Gazette Musicale, of Paris, an- 
nounces that the marriage of Mdlle. Nilsson with 
M. Auguste Rouzeaud will take place in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, on the 27th of July. 
On the same authority we learn that M. Gounod 
is going to Spa, where he will give concerts in 
August, with the co-operation of Mdlle, Rita 
Gaetano and Mrs. Weldon. The Burgomaster of 
Spa has sent a very flattering intimation to 
M. Gounod, that every accommodation shall be 
afforded to him, and everything placed at 
his disposal, so that the same honours may 
be paid to him as were extended to the late 
Meyerbeer, when he resided at Spa. The 
Chateau d’Alsa has been assigned as a resi- 
dence to M. Gounod. The band and salons of the 
Redoute are offered also for the composer’s use, 
should he wish to give concerts. M. Gounod’s 
reply is characteristic: he cannot hope to inherit 
the genius of Meyerbeer, but he will endeavour to 
rival him in gratitude for the honours offered by 
the Burgomaster. 


Orrra-frequenters may recollect the sisters 
Carlotta and Barbara Marchisio, who sang the 
Rossinian duets so charmingly a few years since. 
We regret to learn the death, at Turin, at the age 





of thirty-six, of Signora Carlotta, who was married 
to Signor Coselli. 

M. Satvayrne, pupil of M. Ambroise Thomas, 
and M. Ehrhart, pupil of M. Henri Reber, haye 
won the first and second prizes for the Paris Con. 
servatoire “ Prix de Rome,” which give free educa- 
tion in the Italian kingdom for a certain period. 

THE tambourinists of the ‘ Durance,” in France 
have a reputation for uncommon skill, and there is 
one now in London, M. Buisson, who has pro. 
voked the admiration of Provencal poets and 
musicians of note : even the beat of this percussion 
instrument is not so facile as has been assumed 
especially when it is used in an orchestra. . 

Miss Fiorence BaGLEHOLE has gained the 
Sterndale Bennett Prize, which was competed for 
last Saturday at the Royal Academy of Music. 

THE programme of M. Gounod’s concert, in St, 
James's Hall, on the 15th inst., will be chiefly 
confined to his compositions and arrangements; 
he will also sing his air, the “ Maid of Athens.” 

TELEGRAMS from New York announce the con- 
clusion of the monster Boston Festival, on the 26th 
of June, with a ball, at which 25,000 persons were 
en the band of Herr Johann Strauss from 

ienna produced a great effect. Indeed, the 
reception given to the Austrian, Russian, Prussian, 
French, Irish, and English bands appears to have 
been equally enthusiastic. At one performance it 
is stated that nearly 70,000 persons were present 
seated, and 20,000 more standing. One of the 
telegrams innocently remarks that the solo singing 
of Mesdames Pescka-Leutner and Rudersdorff was 
affected by the chorus of 16,000 voices, and the 
discharges of cannon. Despite the colossal choir 
with accessories, it appears that the pianoforte 
playing of Madame Arabella Goddard was received 
with enthusiastic plaudits. The orchestra nunm- 
bered 1,500 players. 

Herr Max Brucs, the composer of ‘Lorlei’ and 
of ‘Hermione’ (‘ Winter's Tale’), has produced a 
new cantata, ‘ Odysseus,’ at Bremen. 

Signor SAPoROLui, a nephew of Mercadante, 
has produced a five-act opera at the Doria Theatre, 
in Genoa, which was a complete failure. 

Amonest the compositions of pupils at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium, recently played in the 
Gewandhaus, as tests of their capabilities, we find 
a Symphony by Mr. George Lohr, of Leicester, 
and Mr. William Shakespeare, of London: the 
latter was one of the most promising pupils of the 
Royal Academy of Music. A Symphony by Mr. 
Lewis Maas, of London, was also executed. 

M. Faure, having declined the engagements 
proposed to him for America, Russia, and Italy, 
will resume his career at the Grand Opéra, in Paris, 
on the Ist of September. 

Don Fernanvo, father of the King of Portugal, 
has composed an opera, called ‘Vasco da Gama, 
the same subject set by Meyerbeer in the ‘Afri- 
caine.’ Don Fernando, although seventy years of 
age, sang lately a tenor air, out of his own work, 
at one of M. Thiers’s Soirées at Versailles. We 
hear also of another royal amateur, the Infante 
Don Rodrigo, who had some of his compositions 
performed at a Soirée, recently, of the ex-Queen of 
Spain. 

THE House of Lords, in the case of Col. Knox 
v. Gye, has confirmed the decree of the ex-Lord 
Chancellor Chelmsford, of 1867, which varied a 
judgment made by the present Lord Chancellor, in 
1866, when he was Vice-Chancellor. The liti- 
gation has lasted eleven years; it dates, indeed, 
from the burning of Covent Garden Theatre, in 
1856. The result of the failure of the appeal has 
not been accurately stated in the reports of the 
daily papers. The suit is still in Chancery, and is 
likely to remain there for some time to come, 
inasmuch as the books and accounts of the Royal 
Italian Opera for the years 1852 to 1856 have to 
be examined in the Master's Office, that it may be 
ascertained whether the profits admit of the 
repayment with interest to Col. Knox, by Mr 
Gye, of 5,000/, advanced by the former 
carry on the undertaking. The House of Lords, 
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by its decision, has allowed the Statute of Limita- 
tions, pleaded by the defendant, to operate, so far 
as to exclude Col. Knox from any share in the 
profits, quoad the late Mr. Thistlewayte, who 
was Mr. Gye’s partner, and who died in the Crimea, 
leaving a will bequeathing his interest in the Royal 
Italian Opera equally between Col. Knox and Mr. 
Gye. This will only turned up some time after the 
suit in Chancery, having been discovered to be in 
the custody of Mr. Gye’s solicitor; but the House 
of Lords has decided that no account can be taken 
of the affairs of a partnership, one member of which 
had died more than six years before the commence- 
ment of the suit, despite the payment of an out- 
standing asset to the surviving partner. The 
Lord Chancellor protested strongly against the view 
of the case taken by Lord Westbury, Lord Chelms- 
ford, and Lord Colonsay, but, as he was in a 
minority, the appeal of Col. Knox was dismissed, 
with costs. 

A CorRRESPONDENT draws our attention to the 
Scotch air, “The Bush aboon Traquair,” which 
Boieldieu has used in the Overture to the ‘Dame 
Blanche,’ as being equal in interest to the “ Robin 
Adair” interpolated in the last act. 

Mr. Mavrice Grav, the American Impresario, 
will direct a tour in America, Canada, and the 
Havannah, the artists for which include Herr 
Antoine Rubinstein, Herr H. Wieniawski, Fraulein 
Liebhart, Fraulein Ormeni, with M. Rembielinski 
as accompanist. 

Tue death of Stanislas Moniusko, the Director 
of the Warsaw Opera-house, is announced. He 
composed an opera, called ‘Hulka” and was a 
musician of no ordinary ability. 

Amonest the artists lost by the sinking of the 
Guardaira, within sight of the port of Marseilles, 
were Mesdames Adéle Ruggiero, Rosa, and Marietta 
Mariotti, all well known in Italy. 


Siavor Emizio Bozzano’s new opera, ‘ Diem la 
Zingara, produced at the Doria Theatre, in Genoa, 
on the 20th ult., has been successful. 








DRAMA 


eertes 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 

To present upon the modern stage a masterpiece 
of ancient tragedy is a sufficiently hazardous ex- 
periment. Appeal is made to a highly-educated 
audience ; and such, in matters of this kind, is not 
easy to satisfy. No modern actor need hope to 
give a presentment of the heroes of antiquity which 
shall approximate to the ideal conception of them 
formed by the scholar. There is about the de- 
scendants and companions of the gods of Hellas 
a dignity unlike any other. Some feeling of the 
ludicrous is probably suggested when the modern 
player struts as Charlemagne, Richard Cceur de 
Lion, or Bayard. To ask him, however, to play 
Hercules, Achilles, Jason, or Orpheus, or, it may 
be, Apollo’s self, is to condemn him to inevitable 
failure. When characters of this kind were exhi- 
bited on the Greek stage, heroic dignity was con- 
ferred by the increased proportions given the actor, 
and the face shown was a mask modelled in closest 
imitation of the traditional conception of the hero 
presented. 

In judging, accordingly, a performance such as 
that of ‘Medea in Corinth, now to be seen at the 
Lyceum, a standard lower than that which at first 
offers itself has to be employed if a serious verdict 
1s to be given. By such moderate standard, it is 
satisfactory to state, the performance is entitled to 
a favourable verdict. 

The art of presenting a tragic picture within the 

mework, so to speak, of beauty, is lost. The 
representation of Medea now given has impressive- 
hess, power, and something like absolute terror. 
t may, however, be urged that the horror is Gothic 
rather than classic, and the solemnity which is 
sustained belongs to mediaeval times rather than 
to days more remote. So will it be, we fancy, with 
all modern representations of the kind. Still, 
remarkable power is exhibited, and the performance 





is outside the boundaries most had fixed as the 
limits of tragic art in England. 

Mr. W. G. Wills, to whom the adaptation is due, 
has executed it in a manner which shows poetic 
appreciation and dramatic insight of a high order. 
In genuine dramatic quality the play is superior to 
the ‘Medée’ of M. Legouvé, or to any version in a 
modern language with which we are acquainted. 
In three short acts, full of fire and movement, the 
whole story of Medea’s wrongs and vengeance is 
told. Blank verse often, though not always, of 
high quality, is employed, and lyric passages are 
sparingly and effectively introduced. M. Legouvé’s 
idea of opposing to Jason the incarnation of all 
that is warlike, the poet Orpheus, is acted upon to a 
certain extent. In the later scenes, however, the 
method of Euripides is followed, with much more 
closeness in the English version than the French. 
The Nurse who plays a useful part in Euripides, and 
one still more important in Seneca, is thrown into 
the shade. Other characters, including /®geus, 
are omitted, and the chorus is suppressed. 

In the first act, Medea, a stranger, arrives with 
her children in Corinth in search of her husband. 
With some hesitation Creon, in spite of the 
warnings of Orpheus and the unpropitious omens, 
has decided upon securing the aid of Jason, who 
has proved his value by defeating Antestor. 
He has consented accordingly to the marriage of 
Jason with Glaucea. A scene in which the bride, 
proceeding with vctive offerings to the temples of 
Diana and Juno, bestows alms upon the children of 
Medea, who stand by the shrine bearing the wands 
of suppliants, brings together the first love of Jason 
and his later choice. With the discovery of their 
rela.tion to each other the act ends. The second 
shows the efforts of Creon and Jason to per- 
suade Medea to take the rich gifts her husband 
offers, and accept banishment to some foreign 
coast. Very powerfully rendered is the altercation 
between Jason and Medea, which forms in the 
original so striking and well-remembered a scene. 
Medea asks, as in the Greek, to what coast shall 
she turn? To Colchis? to Iolchos? to Thrace? 
Nowhere is there she can go :— 

The sea-waves would not hide my brother’s bones, 
There is no haven left me in the world 
But some avenger meets me on the strand. 
This passage in Mr. Wills’s version may chal- 
lenge comparison with the memorable lament of 
Phédre— 
Od me cacher! Fuyons dans la nuit infernale 
Mais, que dis-je? Mon pére y tient l’urne fatale. 

Her reproach of Jason for the murder of her 
brother is very grim, but scarcely Greek. It is, 
however, profoundly impressive. With the de- 
termination to reach Jason through Glaucea comes 
an assumption of calmness. The scene closes 
with a very powerful imprecation, uttered over the 
veil she resolves to despatch to her rival. Of this, 
the following are the best lines:— 


Dark gods of my native shore, 
Human victims writhe no more 
On your altars. O! awake ! 

Ophis fashioned like a snake ; 
Momos lift thy filmy eyes— 

Lo the blood stain in the skies : 
Victims thou shalt feed upon ! 
Hear my voice in Acheron : 

Let the poisons that exhale 

From thy breath embrue this veil! 
She who may its tissue wear 

Let the flames burst from her hair, 
Wrap her bead in livid flashes, 
Till the black flesh fall to ashes. 


During the utterance of these and other lines the 
stage is darkened, with most impressive effect. 
Thunders growl response to the malediction, and a 
red light is thrown with singularly powerful effect 
upon the actress, who gives the verses in a tragic 
and appropriate monotone. In the third act 
motive and business are admirably managed. It 
is the withdrawal of her children that steels 


Medea’s heart to the crowning act of vengeance. 
The death of Glaucea is not described by a 
messenger, but by Medea herself, whom second- 
sight supplies with a picture of the scene. A 
movement of the spectators conceals Medea from 


view while the children are slain. Nothing is 
seen but the arm uplifted with the knife. Jason 
enters, and the spectators make room for him. 





Then the bodies of the children are beheld. Horror- 
stricken, Jason sees his children slain, and asks 
“who slew them.” Medea, rising from her crouch- 
ing position at the foot of the statue of Saturn, 
comes forward, and utters the impressive mono- 
syllable “Thou.” Upon this denunciation the 
curtain falls. 

More space than we ordinarily give to 
the criticism of dramatic works has been 
assigned this piece, which in aim and accom- 
plishment rises far above the level of ordinary 
dramas. Some care exercised upon one or two 
parts would make a finished and admirable play 
of this work, which, in poetical and dramatic 
respects, has strong claims upon admiration. Mr. 
Wills has a habit of using the pronouns “thou” 
and “you” in the same speech with perplexing 
effect. Some of his verses, too, have ruggedness, 
which effort might easily remove. That the play 
has genuine dramatic qualities, is shown by its 
effect upon an audience which was stimulated by 
the old legend in a manner now rarely witnessed 
in theatres. 

Miss Bateman’s acting as Medea had remarkable 
intensity and power. There were scenes—that 
scene especially in which the death of Glaucea was 
described—in which it grew absolutely demoniac. 
That it lacked the encompassing frame of beauty 
in which to be truly classic it should be set, has 
before been hinted. Still, it raises our estimate of 
the actress, and shows in her a capacity now 
rarely found. That the character has monotony, 
is scarcely a fault. No great variety of passion 
is shown in Medea. The shrewishness, of which 
some might complain, is justifiable by the au- 
thority of Euripides, who, in indulgence of his 
misogynistic inclinations, has depicted the anger 
of Medea with her false husband as venomous 
rather than dignified. As Glaucea, Miss Virginia 
Francis acted with much taste and feeling. Her 
attitude at the foot of the altar, in the second act, 
was singularly graceful and poetical. Of the 
remainder of the cast, it is speaking with praise to 
say that all were inoffensive. To present Orpheus 
without provoking a laugh is a task not easy of 
accomplishment. This was attained by Mr. 
Warner. Mr. Ryder played Creon, and Mr. 
Swinbourne Jason. Great care had been bestowed 
upon the scenery and effects, many of which were 
very ingenious. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the conception 
of Medea, like that of Clytemnestra, Cleopatra, 
or Lady Macbeth, differs widely with different 
men. In judging the representation now given, 
it should be remembered that the wife of Jason 
was a barbarian, and not a Greek. The present 
interpretation, though unlike that with which 
Ristori, or Pasta, or, greatest of all, Rachel, has 
familiarized playgoers with retentive memories, is 
wholly defensible. The success of such a play 
shows that audiences may yet be found for pro- 
ductions of a class it has been customary to 
represent as gone beyond reach of recall. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


Mr. BanpMANN re-appeared on Saturday last 
in London, and gave once more his sentimentalized 
rendering of Diderot’s ‘ Neveu de Raimau,’ a part 
in which he first claimed the suffrages of an English 
audience. Out of that amusing and philosophical 
libertine, who boasts of being effronté comme 
Diogine, and avows himself so stout that very 
comical errors of judgment might attend a rapid 
survey of his appearance, a German dramatist has 
made a species of travestied Hamlet, who rails at 
destiny, and pours his griefs into the sympathizing 
ears of every one who will listen to him. A 
character like this has little to commend it to an 
English audience ; and the impersonation, in spite 
of Mr. Bandmann’s genuine talent, has already 
faded from the memory of most that saw it. Mr. 
Bandmann still evinces his old power, and Mrs. 
Bandmann exhibits a measure of refinement which 
adds greatly to the value of her impersonation of 
Doris Quinault, the actress represented as in love 
with Narcisse. Parts of a different nature must, 
however, be selected if the talent of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Bandmann is to obtain the recognition it 
deserves. 

The general acting in the piece was, with the 
exception of Mr. George Rignold, and perhaps Mr. 
Vernon, deplorably bad. 








Mramatic Gossip. 

Mr. anv Mrs. ALrrep Wiean retired from the 
stege on Saturday last, when they took part in a 
morning performance at Drury Lane Theatre. In 
the present condition of histrionic art, Mr. Wigan’s 
retirement must be considered a loss to the stage. 
Within a limited sphere, Mr. Wigan has shown 
power, ard his art, though small, is genuine. In 
a more prosperous condition of affairs, a place above 
midiocrity would, perhaps, scarcely be assigned 
him. His pathos is hard, and his best effects de- 
pend greatly upon trick and mannerism, instead 
uf springing from psychological appreciation and 
expression. In two or three well-known charac- 
ters he has shown talent, the originality of which, 
however, would have been more incontestible had 
no such actor as M. Lafontaine been seen. There 
is something decidedly thin in Mr. Wigan’s art, 
and he can not only not claim a position beside 
such masters of the art as M. Regnier or M. Got, 
bnt he can scarcely be put on a level with men less 
wide in range than they are, if not less competent 
in execution, such as Mr. Fechter, Mr. Jefferson, or 
Mr. Webster. 

‘Havuntep Hovsss’ was revived on Monday at 
the Princess’s. On Thursday, Mr. Fechter played 
the double character of Louis and Fabien dei 
Franchi in ‘The Corsican Brothers.’ 

A version of Colman’s comedy of ‘John Bull,’ 
reduced into three acts, has been given at the 
Gaiety, with Mr. Boucicault in the character of 
Denis Bulgruddery. 

Tue debutsat the Théatre Francais of M. Mounet- 
Sully and Mdlle. Rousseil bave been successful. 
As Orestes, M. Sully has shown much tenderness 
and grace, with some power. He leans rather to 
the romantic than the classic school of acting. 
Mdille. Rousseil has both energy and delicacy, and 
seems endowed with a remarkably artistic tem- 
perament. Her performance of Hermione was 
warmly applauded. 

‘Les Deux Noces de Boisjoli,’ a three-act vaude- 
ville by M. Alfred Duru, has obtained, at the 
Palais Royal, a success rivalling that of the 
famous ‘Chapeau de Paille d’Italie.’ The notion on 
which it rests is droll. Boisjoli is about to marry 
the daughter of one M. Beaucamard. Partaking 
too freely of some vieux pomard at the house of 
his father-in-law, Boisjoli forgets that he has 
changed his quarters, and returns to his old lodg- 
irgs. He finds himself, accordingly, in a chamber 
already tenanted. Unfortunately its occupant is 
a young lady, whose father, disturbed by her ex- 
clamation, enters. Not at all a man to be trifled 
with is M. Quincampoix. Ere he leaves the house, 
accordingly, our lover, now thoroughly sobered, 
finds he has promised marriage to this woman. 
So closely is he watched, that no evasion is pos- 
sible. He marries both women accordingly, and 
finds with horror he has incurred the penalties 
of bigamy. Much drollery is extracted ere he is 
quit of his fears and troubles. This trifle was 
thoroughly successful. Two less important pieces, 
‘La Femme qui begaie, and ‘A qui le Tablier,’ 
have also obtained a favourable reception. 

Art the Victoria-Theater of Berlin, a new faérie, 
entitled ‘The White Cat, has been performed 
with very great success, 

Herr Rupotr GorrscHatt’s ‘ Herzog Bernhard 
von Weimar’ has been accepted at the Berlin 
Hoftheater. The Illustrirte Zeitung announces 
that Herr Heinrich Kruse’s tragedy, entitled 
‘Wullenwever, is to be brought out at the Berlin 
Schauspielhaus. 

‘La CLoseriz pes Grnets,’ of M. Soulié, has 
been revived at the Théitre Cluny. 

‘Les Cent Viercss,’ at the Variétés, is now 
prefaced by a one-act comedy of MM. Mare 





Leprevost and Louis Dayé, entitled ‘Un Joli 
Feuilleton,’ 

THE new Porte Saint-Martin Theatre, now being 
erected on the site of the former building, will 
have a much enlarged stage. It will be opened in 
December next. A smaller theatre is in course of 
erection on the site of the Café Deffieux ; a third, 
on the Place du Chateau d’Eau, is also contem- 
plated. 

Mapame Saran Bernuarpt, the clever but 
rather lackadaisical actress of the Odéon, has 
been engaged at the Comédie Frangaise. 

Tue success of Signor Leopoldo Marenco’s 
‘Carmela,’ at Rome, is announced by the Rivista 
Europea. 

THE title of the new comedy of M. Amédée 
Achard, in rehearsal at the Vaudeville, is ‘La Clef 
de ma Caisse.’ 

M. Jouiet, one of the most brilliant pupils of 
the Conservatoire, has been engaged by the Comédie 
Frangaise. 

In the Royal Schauspielhaus of Berlin the first 
performance of Geibel’s ‘Brunhilde’ took place 
this month, with Fraulein’s Klara Ziegler in the 
principal part. 

In Munich, Herr Wohlmuth’s character-piece, 
‘Lessing in Camenz,’ is to be performed imme- 
diately. 

Herr Scuavserr's posthumous pieee, ‘ Die lach- 
enden Erben,’ is to be produced at the Vienna 
Karltheater. 


Tue Iilustiirte Zeitung announces that Herr 
Bauernfeld has finished a new piece, the story of 
which is derived from Herr W. Laufer’s book, 
‘Aus Spaniens Gegenwart,’ and refers to the con- 
test between the despot Philip, his counsellor 
Perez and the Princess Eboli. 

Amonest the novelties lately produced at the 
Berlin Residenztheater, are ‘Nur aus Liebe,’ by 
Herr Richard Schmidt, the editor of the Montags- 
Zeitung, which was received with much favour ; 
and a comedy in two acts, ‘Mein Mann schreibt 
Tragodien, the first dramatic work of Herr C. 
Blitz. 

THE Municipal Council of Paris has voted 85,000 
francs for the restoration of the Théatre Lyrique, 
burnt in the time of the Commune. The entire 
restoration of the building will not cost less than 
500,000 francs. 

‘Rose unD Resepa,’ by Herr Max Wolf, has 
been very well received in Dresden. 








ANTIQUARIAN NOTES 
ee 

Somersetshire Dialect.—In an old play, called 
‘The London Prodigal,’ and printed in 1714, one 
of the characters, though called “the Devonshire 
Lad,” is made to speak in what, judging from the 
specimen given by Mr. Stephens, appears to be 
the Somersetshire dialect—e. g., “ Ay, ha the old 
vellow zerved me thick a trick ? Why, man he was 
a promise, Chil chud a had her. Is a zitch a vox, 
chil look to his water che vor him.”—“ Well thou 
zaist thy wife is zick : hold there’s vorty shillings, 
give it to thy wife, or I shall zo veze thee, thou 
wert not zo vezed this zeven year, look to it.”— 
“ Why then, Chil live a Bacheler too, che zet not 
a vig by a wife, if a wife zet not a vig by me.” I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with the peculiarities 
of the Somersetshire and Devonshire dialects to 
determine how far my surmise may be currect, but 
the passages I have adduced from ‘The London 
Prodigal’ are quite in accordance with the dialect 
I have heard spoken in Somersetshire. J.E. 

Swineherd.—The churchwardens’ accounts of the 
town of Louth contain several memoranda similar 
to the one I now quote :—1570—“ for on horn 
to ye Swynerd viijd,” folio 66. 

Epwarp PEacock. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. H.—W. B.—C. G.—G. W. M. 
—M. B, E.—J. M.—H. 8.—J. H. P.—R. C.—F. B.D. (it will 
not suit us)—received. 
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VERY FAR WEST INDEED. A fey 


Rough Experiences and Adventures on the North-West Pacig, 
Coast. By R. BYRON JOHNSON. Post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 64, . 
[Second Edition this day, 
“Variety and adventure abound in his book, which is written, too 
with never-flagging spirit, and in a style well suited to the subject” ’ 
Athen 
““We have derived very greet pleasure indeed from the perusal a 
this fresh and uppretendir.g volume... which, in addition to ity 
literary attractiveness, abounds in useful and reliable local informs, 
tion.”—United Service Gazette. ‘ 
“ But it would be unfair to regard it as a mere detail of adventury, 
There is a good deal of practical information as to the mines and the 
country itself scattered up and down its pages.”— Saturday Review, 
“*This book will be found interesting, not merely on account of the 
stirring adventures it records and the lively style in which it is Writte,, 
but also as affurding much useful information respecting the Scenery 
and general aspect of British Columbia.”—Leeds Mercury. 
“ We have not for years read a book more thoroughly attractive wT 
more amusing.”—Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 


The GREAT LONE LAND: an Account 


of the Red River Expedition, i869-70, and subsequent Trayey 
and Adventures in the Manituba Country,-and a Winter Journe 
across the Saskatchewan Valley to the Rocky Mountains, § 
Captain BUTLER, 69th Regiment. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, wi 
Illustrations and Map, 1és. [Second Edition this day, 

** Deals with daring ascents and descents of rapids in slender canoe. 
and lonely paddles across wide lakes ....tells of fearful cold braved 
on the open plains, of wanderings among Indians, of frequent hard. 
ships.... while the spirit of many of his descriptions must be grate. 
aay, acknowledged by the reader.” — Atheneum. 

“The tone of this book is altogether delightful and refreshing... 
In all this beautiful book, in which everything does him honoy, 
nothing does Captain Butler more honour than the generous humanity 
which pervades it.” —Spectator. 

“ This is one of the freshest and most interesting books of travel that 
we have had the pleasure of reading for some time past.”— Examine, 

“There is a delightful breeziness and vigour about Captain Butlers 
tg of ee — Lge Mercury. 

“ His fascinating volume........Not only exciting but instructiy 
reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. J — 

“Captain Butler writes with rare spirit.”—Nonconformist. 


CORALS and CORAL ISLANDS. By 
JAMES D. DANA, LL.D., Author of ‘ A System of Mineralogy, 
1 vol. royal 8vo. with about 100 Woodcuts, Isocrymal Chart of the 
World, Map of the Feejee Islands, Map of the Florida Reefs, 
Frontispiece printed in colours, &c. Cloth extra, 21s. [ This day, 

“That his work is likely to be more popular than most accountso 
the corals and coral polypes that we have seen, we have no doubt 
whatever.”—Saturday Keview. 

“ Although professedly a popular treatise, it will, we venture t 
predict, be for a long time regurded as the best text-book upon th 
subject.”"—Scotaman. 

_ " Though of so profound a scientific character, it possesses a fascipat- 
ing interest for the general reader.”-—New York Tribune. 

“Tn both countries it is sure to enhance the reputation of its distis- 
guished author.”— New York Times. 


MY COUSIN MAURICE: a New Novel by 
a NEW WRITER. 3 vols. port 8vo. cloth extra, 3ls. 6d. 

* The incidents are forcibly presented to view, and the main interat 
is effectively sustained.”—Jllwstrated London News. 

** There is pathos, there is humour, there is no vulgarity or bad gran. 
mar.. pleasant reading and something more.”— Atheneum. 

*** My Cousin Maurice’ is a work of undoubted power.”— Examiner, 

** Undoubtedly possesses many merits.. .....The book is writien is 
exceptionally good English.”"— The Graphic, 


POEMS. By the Author of ‘John Halifay, 


Gentl.man.’ New Edition, considerably enlarged. Crown &. 
Ppp. 316, cloth extra, 58. [ This day. 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. By Willian 
BLACK. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition. 

Notice.—A New Edition, crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 68. with Fro- 
tispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A., is now ready. 

“It is jong since we have met with a book with better stuff init 
than thie.”—Saturday Review. 

“The special genius of the book is the conception of such a characte 
as Coquette’s.”—Spectator. 

* Inviting title, agreeable yy humour, sweetness, and a fred 
natural style are combined.””— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The ‘ Daughter of Heth’ is a novel of real power and ——, 

ita 


New and Original Novel by Miss Georgiana Craik. 


WITHOUT KITH or KIN. 3 vols. crow 
8vo. 318. 6d. [Second Edition this day. 

“ Phennie (the big girl) is, as we have said, a really humorous et 
ment in the book.”—Spectator. 

* Its charm is of that indefinable kind which attaches to ‘The Via 
of Wakefield.’”— Examiner. 

“This is a very carefully-written tale, both in aim and compié 
tion.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


YESTERDAYS with AUTHORS. }y 
JAMES T. FIELDS. Comprising Reminiscences and Lette 
of Famous Authors —of THACKERAY, HAWTHORN, 
DICKENS, Miss MITFORD, WORDSWORTH, and othes 
1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. [Second Edition this day. 

“Mr. Fields is a Boswell in all but poeta. ~ Sanaies. J 
“Mr. Fields has produced what is on the whole a charming volume 
Daily News. 


ANCIENT AMERICA, in Notes of Americal 
Archxology. By JOHN B. BALDWIN, A.M., Author of * Pre 
historic Nations.’ With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo. cli 
extra, 108. 6d. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
ACTS of GALLANTRY. By Lambt0 


YOUNG, C.E., Secretary of the Royal Humane Society. = 
a detail of every Act for which the Silver Medal of the Royal 
Humane Society has been granted during the last forty-one toy 

ded to which, is the WARRANT granting the ALBEB 


ad y 
MEDAL, anda Detail of each of the Eighteen Acts for which 
decoration has been granted. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. [Shortly 


A SUMMER’S ROMANCE. By Miss Mar) 


HEALY, Author of ‘ Lakeville,’ ‘ The Home Theatre,’ &c. 16 


crown 8v0. 108. 6 [Nearly ready. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & Sgn 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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MESSRS. CHURCHILL’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





QUARTERLY JOURNAL of MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE; 
containing Papers by Professors Van Beneden, Smith, Panceri, Macalister, Drs. Ord, Royston- Pigott, 
Meara. Pavesi, and Thiselton Dyer, with Reviews, Notes, Memoranda, and Proceedings of 


Messrs U" 
No. XLVII., New Series, with Six Plates, 4a, 


Societies. 


HANDBOOK of CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. By Dr. 
RUDOLF WAGNER (of Wiirzburg’. 336 Wood Engravings. (Translated from the Eighth 
ey Edition), and Edited by W LLLE Mv CROOKES, F.RS., Editor of * The Chemical News.” 

», 1. 58. 


COOLEY’S CYCLOPASDIA of PRACTICAL RECEIPTS 


and COLLATERAL INFORMATION in the ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and TRADES, includ- 
ing Pharmacy, and Domestic Economy and Hygiene Edited by RICHARD V, Toso F.C.8., 
Professor of Chemi stry in the Royal Veterinary College. Fifth Edition, 8vo. 10 8+. 


A MANUAL of the ANATOMY of VERTEBRATED ANI- 


MALS. By Professor HUXLEY, LL.D. F.R.S. With Engravings, feap. 8vo. 128. 


MANUAL of BOTANY. By Robert Benrrey, F.L.S 


Professor of Botany, King’s College, London, ons to the Pharmaceutical Society. Second Edition, } 


feap. 8vo. with 1,127 Engravings on Woo, 128. 


FRESENIUS’ CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. Edited by A. Vacuer. 


QUALITATIVE, Eighth Edition, Svo. 128. 6d.—QUANTITATIVE, Fifth Edition, Svo. 12. éd, 





ANALYTICAL TABLES for STUDENTS of PRACTICAL | 


CHEMISTRY. By J. CAMPBELL BROWN, D.Se.(Lond.), F.C.S. Svo, 2s. 6d. 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION: its Causes and Treatment. Ry 


LABORATORY TEACHING; or, Progressive Exercises in 
On CEREBRIA and other DISEASES of the BRAIN. 


Practical Chemistry. With Analytical Tables. By C. L. BLOXAM, Professor of Chemistry in 
King’s College, London. Second Edition, with 89 Engravings, crown Svo. 5s. 6d. 


BOWMAN’S PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, including Ana- | 


lysis. Edited by C. L. BLOXAM, Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, Loudon. Sixth 
Edition, with 98 Engravings, feap. 80. 6s. 6d. 


STS 
Soli¢ 
with numerous Er 


tive Estimation of Chemical Substances by Measure. applied to Liquids, 
FRANCIS SUTTON, F.C.8., Norwich. 
sngs, Svo. 128, 


A SYSTEMATIC HANDBOOK of VOLUMETRIC ANALY- 


Second Edition, much enlarged, 
| 


DISEASES of HAIR: a popular Treatise upon the Affec- | 


ti f the Hair + age Te Advice ~~ the Preservation and Management of Hair. By BEN- 
JA MIN G ODPREY D. F.R.A.S, Feap. Svo. 38. 6d, 


A TREATISE on GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and the ALLIED | 


AFFECTIONS, By PETER HOOD, M.D. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


On WINTER COUGH (CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, EMPHY- 


SEMA, ASTHMA). Lectures delivered at the Royal Hospital for Diseases” of the Chest by 
HOKACE DOBELL, M.D., Senior Physician to the Hospital. Second Edition, much enlarged, 


with Coloured t lates, 8yo. 88. 6d, 


On the TREATMENT of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION | 


(in Connexion with recent Doctrines) by HYGIENE, CLIMATE, and MEDICINE. By J. 


HENRY BENNET, M.v. Second Edition, enlarged, 8yo. 58. 


By the same Author, 


WINTER and SPRING on the SHORES of the MEDI- | 


TERRANEAN; or. the Riviera, Mentone, Italy, Corsica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and Biarritz as 
Winter Climates. Fourth Edition, much enlarged, with 40 Engravings on W ood, Coloured Fron- 
tispiece, and Six Panoramic Maps, post 8vo. 1 


DR. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL | 


SPRINGS of HARROGATE. Ninth Edition, revised and enlarged by ADAM BEALEY, M.A. 
M.D. Cantab., Fellow of the R oyal College of I’ hysi ciaus of London. Crown Svo. ls. 


CBSCURE DISEASES of the BRAIN and MIND. By) 


FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. D.C.L. Oxon. 
Additions, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


_A TREATISE on SYPHILIS. 


Fourth Edition, carefully revised, with important | 


A MANUAL of PRACTICAL HYGIENE;; or, the Influence 


on the Health of W ater, Air, Food, Drink, oe, Dwellings, hewese, Ezersien, Clothing, Weather, 
Climate, &c. By F. "ARKES, M.D. FR , Professor of Hygiene in the Army Medical School, 
Member of the G aaa Council of Medical "Blontion. Third Edition, with numerous Engray- 
ings on Copper and Woud, 8vo. 16s, 


On DISEASES of the LIVER: Lettsomian Lectures for 


1872. By 8S. O. HABERSHUN, M.D. F.RC.P., ri 
Reeowoca nysician to, aud Lecturer at, Guy's Hospital. 


The URINE and its DERANGEMENTS; with the Appli- 


cation of Phys‘ological ¢ ayes ge 4 to the Diagnosis and Treatment of b onetensones as well as Local 
Diseases: being a Cow Lectures delivered at University College, by SURGE HARLEY, 

.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P., "formerly Professor in University Colleve,and Physician oe U ~~t — College 
Hospital. With Engravings, pust evo. 98 


On KIDNEY DISEASES, URINARY 


CALCULOUS DISORDERS. By Dr. LIONEL BrALk, 
Hospital. Third Edition, with 7v Plates, syo. 25s, 


DEPOSITS, and 


F.R.S., Physician to King’s College 


'LECTURES on the CLINICAL USES of ELECTRICITY 


delivered in University College Hospital by J. RUSSELL REYNOLDS, M.D. F.R.S., Professor of 
the Principtes and Practice of Medicine in University College, Examiner in Medicine to the Univer- 
sity of London, l’hysician to University Coilege Hospital. Post 8vo. 38. 6d. 


THREE THOUSAND PRESCRIPTIONS from the PRAC- 


TICE of the most eminent PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, English and Foreign. With History 
of ge ludex uf Diseases and Remedies Dy HENRY BEASLEY. Fourth Edition, carefully 
revise mo. 68, 


ARTHUR LEARED, M.D. F.R.C.P., 


TT Senior l’hysician to the Great Northern Hospital. 
Edition, feap. Svo. 48. 6d. 


Fitth 


By CHARLES ELAM, M D. F.R.C.P., 


Assistant-’hysician to the National Hospital for Paralysis 
and Epilepsy. 8vo. (Next week. 


The DEFORMITIES of the HUMAN BODY: a »>ystem of of 


Orthopredic Surgery. — a Course of Lectures at St. George’s Hospital. SERNARD E 
BRODHURST, F.K.C. surgeon to the Urthopwdic Department of, ag Lecturer om Orthopadie 
Surgery at, St. Nee, " Sitospital, With numerous Engravings, 8vo. 1vs, 


The PARASITIC AFFECTIONS of the SKIN. By Dr. 


M‘CALL ANDERSON, Professor of the Practice of Medicine in Andersun’s University, Glasgow. 
Second Edition, Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


iA EANDBOOK of UTERINE THERAPEUTICS, and of 


Diseases of Wo 


en. By EDWARD JOHN TILT, M.D., Senior Physician to the Farringdon 
General Dispensary and Lying-in Charity. 


Third Edition, revised and enlarged, post 8vo. 10a, 


The SURGERY of the RECTUM; with Cases illustrating 
the Treatment of Hemorrhoids and Prolapsus by the Improved Clamp. Lettsomian Lectures. 
By + oat SMITH, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to King’s College Hospital. "Third Edition, feap. 8vo. 
38. 6 


STRICTURE of the URETHRA and URINARY FISTULZ: 
their Pathology and Treatment. By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S,, Surgeon Extraordinary 


to H.M. the King of the Belgians, Surgeon and Professor of C linical Surge ry to University College 
Hospital. Third Edition, revised, 8vo, 1vs, 


|The FUNCTIONS and DISORDERS of the REPRODUC- 
TIVE ORGANS in CHILDHOOD, YOUTH, ADULT AGE, and ADVANCED LIFE, considered 
in their Physivlogical, Social, and Moral Relations. By WILLIAM ACTON, Fifth Edition, 
enlarged and revised, 5vo, 12s. 


STONE in the BLADDER: its Prevention, Early Symptoms, 


and Treatment by Lithotrity. By WALTER J. COULSON, F.R.C.5., Surgeon to the Lock Llos- 
pital and to St. l’eter’s Hospital for Stone and Urinary Diseases. Svo. 63. 


By the same Author, 


Svo. 10s. 


| ORTHOPRAXY: a Manual of the Mechanical Treatment of 


Deformities, Debilities, and Deficiencies of the Human Body. By HE ATHER BIGG, Anatomical 


Mechauiciau to H.M.the Queen. With 303 Engravings. Second Edition, post vo, 10s. 





LONDON: 


NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 
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OTICE.—The following Direct Agents for the 
Sale of the ATHEN.£ZUM Journal abroad have been 
appointed :— 
Paris .- N. BELLENGER, Rue de Rivoli. 
oe M. Baupry. 
A. ASHER & Co. 
F. ScHNEIDER & Co. 
M. Dirr 
GEROLD & Co. 
J. SPITTHOEVER, 
H. Logscuer. 
H. Greore. 
Tue IMPERIAL Post-OFFICE, 


Berlin .. 


Leipzig 

Vienna 

Rome .. 
Florence .. 
Geneva ee 
St. Petersburg 








In crown 8yvo. cloth boards, price 4s. 


N the ERRORS and MISCHIEFS of MODERN 
DIPLOMACY, as based upon the assumed Prerogative of the 
Crown in Matters of Peace and War; with particular Reference to the 
Treaty of Washington of 1871, and the Negotiations connected with it, 
down to the Adjournment of the Tribunal of Arbitration on the 28th of 
June. By HENRY OTTLEY. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER’S READING and SPELLING, in 
Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which 
Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 
59th Edition. Price 1s, 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 331st Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 
London: Simpkin & Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


In feap. 8vo. cloth, 6. 


AESAR in BRITAIN. By Tuomas KENTISH. 
“ Written in the true spirit of a poet.”—Standard. | " 
** Contains many admirable descriptions and spirit-stirring passages. 
Civil Service Gazette. 
“The story is well told.”"—Court Circular. 
Sce also the Courier, Manchester Guardian, &e. 
By the same Author, 
An ODE of THANKSGIVING for the RECO- 
VERY of H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. Price 6d.; by post, 6}d- 
Basil Montagu Pickering, 196, Piccadilly. 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 
POURISTS TRAVELLING MAPS. 


The Maps are selected from ‘ The Royal Atlas,’ strongly mounted on 
cloth, and inserted in neat cloth Cases with Reference Index, 
d. 
SCOTLAND 6 
ENGLAND 
IRELAND 
SWITZERLAND ae 
SWEDEN and NORWAY 
NORTH and SOUTH ITALY 
BASIN OF MEDITERRANEAN ‘i 
BELGIUM and the NETHERLANDS 
AUSTRIA os sé - : os 
GERMAN EMPIRE, with New Boundaries 
FRANCE .. os ee Pe be 
SPAIN .. ee os Je a “. o 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ae ORROR He BO? 
SCARSCAARO 


AAD 


Just published, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


MNHE LIFE of SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 

By the late Major-General Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN 
__ K.C.B. K.C.8.1., and HERMAN MERIVALE, 
dsq., C.B. 


“The story of such a life and death, of difficulties so manfully en- 
countered, of earnestness at the last so tempered by charity, and of 
duty so sarienl pacing me may well be read with advantage by young 
Englishmen of every class and profession.”—Saturday Review. 

Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


Just published, with Steel Engravings, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 
RISSA ; or, the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province 
under Native and British Rule. 
Forming the Second and Third Volumes of 
ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL. 
By W. W. HUNTER, LL.D. 

“Mr. Hunter has produced in this book a model of what official 
research and scholarly zeal ought to do. His forcible and excellent 
literary style is a gift of the utmost importance in this sense, and 
makes his work as fascinating as it is full and laborious.” 

Fortnightly Review. 

“Mr. Hunter writes with great knowledge, great sympathy with the 
Indian people, a keen and quick appreciation of all that is striking 
and romantic in their history and character, and with a flowing and 

icturesque style, which carries the reader lightly over ground which 

.o less skilful hands might seem tedious beyond endurance.” 

a Saturday Review. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


M& NEwby’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
GRAVE and GAY. A Monthly Magazine of Lite- 


rature,&c. Price One Shilling. No. I. on the lst of August. 
NEW NOVELS, READY. 
The GLADSTONES. By F. Trottore. 2nd Edit. 


“ One of the best, if not the best, novels of the year.”—Record. 
ry pl t novel.” —Scot. 


WILD WOOD. By Heten Dickens. 3 vols. 


“Contains fairly-drawn domestic pictures, and many sensible 
remarks on social matters.”—Scotaman. 

“ Brings forcibly to our minds the novels by the author of * Jane 
Eyre.’”—Daily Guardian. 


LANGLEY MANOR. By Mrs. C. J. Newsy. 


“*It is as a gtudy of several different, and all of them characteristic, 
types of Engl sh men and women, that we commend it to the notice o 
ers.” 


rs.” — A thenceum. 
The SONS of EIRIE. By the Author of ‘The 


Loyalist’s Daughter,’ ‘ Lizzie Wentworth,’ &c. 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 
The BRIDAL BAR. By J. P. Ham. [Ready. 


SWEET BELLS JANGLED. By Cuottys Vane. 











FOR THE KING 


By CHARLES GIBBON, 
Author of ‘Robin Gray,’ ‘For Lack of Gold,’ &c. 


“When the last page has been read it will be found that the perusal has been wholly pleasurable, and that it has touche 
the finer emotions of the reader.” —Scotsman. 

*« Recommended without reserve to those who desire enjoyment from a good novel.”—Nonconformist. 

“The incidents are fresh and full of spirit ; while the few characters, though presenting strong and effective contrasts, ar, 
real and natural.”—Public Opinion. aia 

“Exciting, yet not ‘sensational’; its tone is excellent, and so pure, that no parent or guardian need fear placing it in th. 
hands of youth.”—Literary World. 4 


London: Henry Epw. Knox, Paternoster-row. 





On the 15th will be published, 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE.’ 


THE MAID OF SKER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘Lorna Doone,’ &c. 
(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. ) 
Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


Wittram Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BRANKSOME DENE 
A NOVEL. 
By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, 


Author of ‘The Chasseur d’ Afrique,’ &c. 


**« Branksome Dene’ is a book worth reading. Its pages are full of incident, and, to use a slang but expressive phrase, full 
of ‘go’; and the author is unflagging in invention, the various sea-combats and incidents being dashed in with great vigow 
and variety of colouring.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** Admirers of nautical novels will meet with a book very much to their taste in ‘ Branksome Dene.’ ”"—Daily News. 

“The poetry and chivalry of war are gone. It is only when we read such novels as the one before us we return to the past 
generation, and become aware of the magnitude of the change.”— Metropolitan. 

** Colonel Walmsley has brilliant powers of description, a lively imagination, keen discrimination of character, and a knov- 
ledge of men and character not often equalled. He has almost a Marryatish faculty of describing sea fights and sea adventures. 

‘* A stirring tale of naval adventures.”—Globe. Scotsman. 

**To those who like tales of adventure it comes as a work almost as exciting as ‘Harry Lorrequer.’ It is profound) 
interesting.”—Sunday Times. 

‘In his description of nautical events he is quite in his glory, and goes ahead with so much power, that his readers, even 
if anxious to do otherwise, must accompany him.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“ A fair specimen of the nautical novel, abundantly diversified with incident and adventure.”—Illustrated London Neus. 

** * Branksome Dene’ is a tale of the sea, with salt enough to stimulate the fiercest appetite.”—Standard. 

‘We know of no writer who so successfully vies with Marryat in the vivid, lifelike styles of his narratives of scenes of the 
sea as does this author.”—North Wales Chronicle. 

“Dame Martin is a delightfully humorous character. 
These contribute to make the tale one of more than average merit. 
and full of interest.”—Public Opinion. 


London: RicuarD BentLeEy & Son, New Burlington-street. 


INDIA, 


Old Gulliver is finely drawn; he stands out with rare individuality. 
The love story which runs through the tale is pathetic 


ASK FOR WILD FLOWERS OF 
THE MEADOW QUEEN, 
MATHIOLA, 
HAWTHORN BLOOM, 
BUTTERFLY ORCHIS, 
CROWN BOUQUET. 
THE NEW PERFUMES. 





Made only by 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE AND EXPORT PERFUMERS, 
40, STRAND, LONDON. 


For sale everywhere at 2s., 2s. 6d., 33. Gd., and 6s. per bottle. 








NIGHT LIGHTS. 


BURN THE “STAR” 
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DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomMBARD-8STREET 
P and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. ” ustablished 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives only.) 
™ PALL MALL, seeaee. 





yeee= 





£5,394,653 
£502,969 





Premium: 
Premed Fan nds useinesess 
Interest and Dividends (being 4: 8s. per cent.) ancien 
FURTHER ae re, Capital of more than 
1,500,00 
The Expenses of Management are under 3 per cent. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Seeretary. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1833. 
Invested Assets on 31st Docembix, ence eccccees 
Income for the past year beens 
Policies effected during the pasar ‘Con on the Participating Scale 
of Premium will share in the Profits to be made up to 31st of December, 
1874. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be obtained on application, 
personally or by letter, to 
May, 1872. GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
Goorrise UNION INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1824. 
Orrices—London, 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 

Shareholders’ Capital, om saad oe +» £207,571 

General Reserve Fund. . + 100,663 

Life Assurance Fund es ee ++ 900,576 

NEW BUSINESS. 


~~ ee Period, from 1866 to 1871, the New Life 


During the Quin 
“a. were 2,514,700, oe an | Annual 
£502,940 


Assurances effected 
Amount of 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 

Five-sixths of the profit arising from the whole Life Business are 
divided every five years among participating policy-holders in the pro- 
portion each party has contributed to the Fund. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Books Close for the year on 31st July, 1872 

*,* Policies taken out before that date Ao dy be ¢ entitin’ to mals for 
Five full Years at next Distribution of Profits 

The balance-sheet and particulars of nse are published in 
the Report for 1871, and can be had on application at the Offices of the 
c mpany, or at any of their Agents. 


EATH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 

An Annual Payment of 31. to 6l. 53. insures 1,0001. at Death, or an 
allowance at the rate of 6l. per week for injury—UNE out of every 
12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant bach YEAR, 

Offices: 64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











CE S AFES and Ww ENHA) I LAKE ICE.—The 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY’S celebrated ICE, in 
Town or Country, Ice Water-Pitchers, Ice Butter-Dishes, Ice Cream 
Machines, Prize Medal and New Duplex Deters, fitted with 
Water Tanks and page og all mons improvements, can be obtained 
only at the Sole Office, the WENHAM LAKE ick "SOMPANY, 125, 
Strand, London (corner of 4 street). Illustrated Price Lists free, 





: 7 USE ONLY THE 
G L E N F I & L D 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 








ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges are 

welladapted for the Bath, and are preferred by many to the 

finer kind; they are very much Tower in price than the fine Smyrna 
ones. — METCA ALFE, BING & CO., 1318, Oxford-street, W., 

Toilet Brushmakers (by appointment) to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


YLEAR COMPLEXIONS 
for all who use the “ United Service” Soap Tablet, which also 
imparts a delicious fragrance. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


[HE PATENT-FLEXIBLE-DIVISION MOIST 
COLOUR-BOX permits of Colours being inserted, taken om or 
rearranged at pleasure, thus obviating the annoyances peculiar to all 
ordinary Boxes of Moist Colours.—Prices of Patent-Flexible-Division 
Boxes, fitted with Colours, from 5a. to 4l. 4g. Lists on application. 
WINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 
Artists’ -Colourmen. 


REGISTERED BOXES of MOIST WATER- 
rad ee ou RS.—The Oval Pocket-Box, 15s., fitted; the Porte- 
sae T, 108, 6d., fitted ; the Locket-Box, 6s. 6d., fitted. Lists on appli- 








aMINSOR & NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London ; and all Local 
— eliatasateninaneee 





HUBB’ S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
yy ith diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Lists of 
Saf 8, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, of Chubb’s 

es, Strong- -room Doors, and Locks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
7, St. “St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, London 


THE LITERARY MACHINE atestety, for 
“ holding a Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, &., inany 
n ition over a Bed, | Sofa, Easy Chair, Carriage, Garden Seat, or Yacne 
Aa used by Princess Louise. Invaluable to invalids and Students. 
Biaatly adapted for India. A most useful and elegant Wedding 
ae hday gift. Prices, 20s. and 5us. Drawings f free.—J. CARTER, 
%, Mortimer-street, Cayendish-square, London, W. 








J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
ana Gn Sata, AN te, acs ot Eaeee, AIT Nr 
yu it » London ; 

also at Manchester, ) joe 


R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S light 

Half-Guinea Llama Dust Coats; India Cloth do., 25s. ; Poplin 
Silk Coats, 528. 6d. ; Allied Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 208. ; if with 
Silk Lapels, One Guinea each ; also, in fine Melton cloths, from Two 
e. + aga Guineas. Tourists’ Suits, with all for a P 


F OR BOYS Returning from School.—H. J. 
NICOLL’S Knickerbocker Suits, from 21s.; Morning Suits, 
from 258. ; Evening Dress Suits, from 558. ; Highland Suits, from 33s. 
Summer Overcoats, in Allied Tweed cloths, from 148.; in Melton 
cloths, from 21s. 


R LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S Riding BS Habits, 
in ry Coloured Tweed, rT and su from 


8s. Hats Trimmed, S. 21a. ; 
Waterpreot Tweed Cloaks, from 21s. onable Costumes for the 
Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. 
LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120, Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 
—BRANCHES: 10, Mosley-street, Manchester; 50, *Bold-street, 
Liverpool ; and 39, New-street, Birmingham. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILET WARE. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distin- 


guished in the cumuiey. 
Pillar Shouts, © te. ¢ 5a. to 6l. 








Portable Showers, 88. 
Nursery, 238. 6d. to 388. Sponging, 
Hip, 148. to 36s. 
A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 
and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 12s. 3d. to 488. the set of three. 
WILLIAM §. RUBTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, b: 
pee ee to — R.H. the Prince of Wa les, sends a Catalogue gra: 
ag of 850 I of his aebealied 
Stoc with List of a and Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms.— 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3 and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, 
Perry’s- bee yod and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods tothe most distant ee of the United Kingdom by rail- 
yay, is trifling, WILLIAM BURTON will always undertake 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT H¢ HORNE, 

HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER 
41,GRACECHURCH-STREET, 
London, E.C. 











By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 





HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal—London and Paris. 


(SsLee's CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Or-molu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LONDON —Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad-street. 





MOUssItRENDER RHEINWEIN: a NEW 
SPARKLING WINE, 1 to Ch 
a more moderate price } r equa. “s ampagne of first quality, but 
pel genuine and naturally sparkling Wine from the Rhine 
is now y G's benon into con country, andi is imported solely by 
Iti ist made entirely from black grapes, as is the case with Champagne, 
which it resembles A colour ; and ie of” two qualities, the Dray andus 
Ricu, to the former of which attention is specially invited. 


54s. per doz. Bottles ; 298. per doz. Pints. 


H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. ; 145, . 
street, W. ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. New Bond 





LARET, 12s. per doz. ; 7s. per doz. pints ; 51.10, 
per half-bhd. ; 107. per hhd. duty paid: a pure leasant Wine, 

free from acidity, and of sufficient ly to improve by keeping. 
The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s. - gallon, in four-gallon 
ee each ———, _ tapand d vent- peg. This plan has been found 





VEAUTERNE, = aiaine ; 88. per doz. pints: an excellent white 
H. B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 145, New Bond- 
street, London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. ae 


PURE LIGHT WINES, for Daily Use:— 


Jee .. we. os, 
Hock and Moselle ° 





. 368. 488. per dozen. 
oe. 488. 608. per dozen. 
488. 608. 668. per dozen. 
363. 488. 608. per dozen. 

188. 208. per dozen. 

208. 248. per dozen. 
a 248, 308. 368. 428. per dozen. 
Port of ——— ages .. b 428. 488. per dozen. 
Old Pale B: 48s. 608. 728. 848. per dozen, 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, REGENT-STREET, LONDON; and 
30, KING'S-ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


Originally established a.p. 1667. 


pee. ro 


Champagne ..........+. 
ea and awaits sumanty 248. 30s. 


M: 
hersy, pale’ or ‘gold o 





randy ...... 





ALT& CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON 
ALES, in ay also in Cask, in the finest condition. 
Champagne—Bouzy, 448.; Imperial ‘Sillery, $48. Sillery, 248. per doz. 
Port—Cockbarn's 8 uid Crusted, 4ls., ‘Draught, 248. per doz. 
Sherry—S. Fino, 398.; Fino, 31s. ; Paleo or Gold, 248. per doz. 
Claret—Good, 12s.; Superior, 158., 188., 218., per doz. 


MOODY & CO. 40, Lime-street, London, E.C. 


U I NIN E Ww N E, 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the late War. 

The many and quneusive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too preclude its adoption as a general tonic. 
The success which has ‘attended Waters’ Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful bon ry ae by the manufacturer. Each wine-glass ful) 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. It behoves the Public to see that they have ** Waters’ Quinine 
Wine”’; for the A} of C cery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did net use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of his Wine. All Grocers sell 
** Waters’ Quinine Wine” at 30s. per dozen. 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. Agents: Lewis & Co. Worcester. 


IGESTION PROMOTED BY PEPSINE. 
Prepared by T. MORSON & SON, 
and recommended by the Medical Profession. 


Sold in bottles from 3s., ong in boxes from 2s. 6d., by all Chemists, and 
Manufacturers, 


eueans MORSON & SON, 
124, Southampton-row, W.C., London. 
See name on label. 


EPPS’S 
PREPARATIONS 











DIETETIC 





LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS. 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 

37, West Strand, London. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


W HITEHEAD’S SOLIDIFIED SOUP 
SQUARES. 


Ready for immediate use, and most nutritious. 
Sold by Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9, Lime-street-square, E.C. 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
d by © i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

Tuageoves the appetite and aids digestion, 

UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 


Agente—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, ond ont by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the Wor! 














LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
le and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY &SON, Sole Proprietors of thecelebrated Receip tsand 
py of the _PICKLE *  ayteny and CONDIMENTS 80 
y their 1 name, are compelled to 

Oabtion the public against the ATS preparations which are put 
up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
misleadthe public. Shomanedn nae ere late 
6, Edwards-street, Portman-square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, en, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 
admirers of this ‘celebrated ~1-¥ re articularly neeees 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY 3% SON, be 
the label used so many years, signed * ‘ Elisabeth Lasendy 











GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
s ) 


E P c 0c O A. 
BREAKFAST. 


** By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
_ rations of digestion and nutrition, and by acareful application of 
e fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage, which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gasette 
Made cimply with betting water or milk. 
Each packet is led, 
JAMES EPPS & CO. ete Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with Condensed Milk, aud sold in tins, 
labelled ** Epps’s Milky Cocoa.” 





AN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
C A Cc A’ 10) I N E. 


The Food Journal says:— 
“ By a new process to which the nibs are subjected, the principal 
part of the ef 4 effectually removed ; a thin beverage, well adapted for 
afternoon or evening use, as a substitute for tea, being the result. The 
flavour of Cacioine be in addition, be a great attraction to all.” 
nae nett or tin is labelled 
O. Homeopathic Chemi 

170. Piceadiily ~~ EThresdnevdle-street’ 112, Great Russcil-street. 

Works ee Dietetic Preparations—Diana- place, > aston road. 


is also p with 
—_ i tbelied & Epps 's Milky Cacdoine.” 


EPPS’S 
C H oO Cc - ae ae. Oe E. 


e Tm statics organ,)in an n article entitled 
La Situation, , i on oa 


* avons en vont -~ seule using on la préparation du 

Cae emp un matériel ef ° reonnel aussi coneneavanies que ceux 
nous avons vus dans l'usine de Messicurs Epp. 

wt Creat une véritable curiosité son genre que cette immense 


seats of each tablet is labelled, 


T 
JA 3 BYPS & Ss & CO. Ho onaeees woodensed mii, and 9s tm 
y oe re condensed m and 80) 
Boras Cheol s, labelled * Epps's Milky Chocolate. 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
ha hes renee SRE ACIET f oMC BEART, 
an and thebest m 
a rn especially adapted for LADIES, 
ILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


sold in 
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TURNER, VERNON, 


GREAT 


Executed in the highest style of Line Engraving by the most eminent Engravers of the day, with Descriptions 
by S. C. Hatt, Esq. F.S.A., &e. 


FORMING FOUR VOLUMES FOLIO, 


R. ANSDELL, A.R.A. 
F. MADOX BROWN. 

P. H. CALDERON, R.A. 

R. CARRICK. 

W. COLLINS, R.A. 

J. CONSTABLE, R.A. 

E. W. COOKE, R.A. 

T. S. COOPER, A.R.A. 

E. H. CORBOULD. 

T. CRESWICK, R.A. 

E. CROWE. 

W. C. T. DOBSON, A.R.A. 
Sir C. L. EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 
A. L. EGG, R.A. 

A. ELMORE, R.A. 

W. ETTY, R.A. 

T. FAED, A.R.A. 

BIRKET FOSTER. 

W. P. FRITH, R.A. 

W. E. FROST, A.R.A. 


PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS, 4to. grand eagle| ARTIST'S PROOFS, half grand eagle size, also 


size, each Plate printed on INDIA Parer with the greatest care, and accompanied by 
a descriptive page of Letter-press of corresponding size, 150 Plates, forming Four Volumes, 
in Four neat Portfolios, TWENTY-ONE POUNDS; published at FIFTY GUINEAS. 


*,* Should any of the Copies now offered remain unsold at the close of this year, the Advertisers reserve to themselves the optivt 


of increasing the above prices. 


HENRY SOTHERAN, BAER & CO. London, Paris, and Frankfort. 


MACNIFICENT CALLERY OF ENCRAVINCS, 


UNIFORM WITH THE FOLIO ISSUES OF THE 


AND ROYAL GALLERIES. 








SELECTED PICTURES 


FROM THE GALLERIES AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF 


BRITAIN; 
CONSISTING OF ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MASTERPIECES OF MODERN ART, 


RANGING WITH THE ABOVE-MENTIONED GALLERIES, THE MUSEE ROYAL, MUSEE FRANQ@AIS, ée. 












MODERN BRITISH ARTISTS INCLUDED IN ‘SELECTED PICTURES.’ 


Sir JOHN GILBERT, A.R.A. 
F. GOODALL, A.R.A. 
W. HEMSLEY. 

J. R. HERBERT, R.A. 
J. F. HERRING. 

J. C. HOOK, R.A. 

J. C. HORSLEY, A.R,A. 
A. HUGHES. 

A. JOHNSTON. 

W. H. KNIGHT. 

C. LANDSEER, R.A. 
Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 
C. R. LESLIE, R.A. 

C. J. LEWIS. 

C. 8. LIDDERDALE. 

J. LINNELL. 

H. MARKS, A.R.A. 

D. MACLISE, R.A. 

Cc. L. MULLER. 

W. MULREADY, R.A. 


AND OTHERS. 








H. SOTHERAN, BAER & CO. have 





we much pleasure in informing all lovers of the Fine Arts that they 
have been enabled to secure the few remaining Unsubscribed Copies of the above valuable Work on such termi 
as to enable them to offer the complete Work, for a short period only, at the following greatly reduced Prices :— 


InpiA Paper, and of which only a very few Copies were printed, Four Volumes # 
above, in Four neat Portfolios, THIRTY GUINEAS; published at ONE HUNDBD) 
AND FIVE POUNDS. 



















J. NASH. 

G. B. O'NEILL. 

W. Q. ORCHARDSON, A.R.A. 
Sir J. NOEL PATON, RBR.S.A. 
J. PHILLIP, R.A. 

F. R. PICKERSGILL, R.A. 
P. F. POOLE, R.A. 

J. SANT, R.A. 

A. SOLOMON. 

Miss R. SOLOMON. 

C. STANFIELD, R.A. 
MARCUS STONE. 

F. TAYLER. 

F. W. TOPHAM. 

E. M. WARD, R.A. 

Mrs. WARD. 

H. WARREN. 

T. WEBSTER, R.A. 

Sir D. WILKIE, R.A. 

W. F. YEAMES, A.R.A. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘* The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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